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HARPER’S YOUNG’PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


HARPER’S YOUNG Prope 41, tssued Au- 
gust 10, contains Chapter Eleven of “ The Moral 
Pirates,” in which the boys have @ serious en- 
counter with tramps, illustrated ; the August pa- 
per on “ Easy Botany”; a Russian story, by 
Davip KER; Chapter Five of Lossinc’s “ Story 
of the American Navy,” illustrated ; “ The * Boss’ 
Fish,” one of W.O. STODDARD’S charming and 


instructive stories, beautifully illustrated ; 


Pickle Gave the German Teacher a Present,” a 
story of an American school and the Franco- 
Prussian war; Letter No. 3 from Bessie May- 


< nard to her doll Clytemnestra, illustrated ; “ The 


Greedy Little Mouse,” a story for young readers ; 
a page of Fingles, by Mrs. LOUISE CHANDLER 
Mou beautifully illustrated by JESSIE CUR- 
WIS; games, puzzles, poems, comics ; a cartoon by 
PALMER Cox ; a fine.drawing by SMEDLEY, that 
is a story in itself; a full Post-office Box ; and 
other attractions. 


THE DEMOCRATIC SITUATION. 


EMOCRATIC prospects have not been 
improved either by the letter of the 
candidate or by the ratification meeting in 


- New York. The latter was a curious reve- 


lation of the actual condition of the party. 
It showed that there-is no real union of the 
Tammany and anti-Tammany factions; that 
there is no policy of administration to be 


_ offered to the country; that Mr. TILDEN, not 


General HANCOCK, is the present hero of the 
party, yet that the issue of alleged “ fraud” 
which he represents, and which he continual- 
ly piteously urges, is contemptuously reject- 
ed. The two notable facts of the meeting 
were the presence of Mr. TILDEN and the en- 
thusiasm displayed for so wholly “ unmag- 
netic” a leader, and the appearance in the 
great commercial city of the continent of the 
Congressional leader of wild-cat finance, 
General EwInaG, as the advocate of a Dem- 
ocratic declaration for sound money. His 
speech was a type of the necessary Democrat- 
ic speech in this campaign. It announced 
no party policy, and proposed no reason for 
supporting the Democratic candidates ex- 
cept that “the Sonth” would be “ concili- 
ated” if they were elected, and that change 
was desirable in order that somebody else 
than Republicans should see the national 
account-books! His argument seemed to 
be that as'the Democrats had been long cry- 
ing thief against the Republicans, the coun- 
try ought to bring the Democratic party 
into power to see if the Republicans really 
had been stealing ; and he met the Repub- 
lican argument that the record of the Dem- 
ocratic party was such as to show the dan- 
ger of trusting it with power, by saying that 
the only way to test the correctness of this 
apprehension is to trust it and see! Gen- 
eral Ewina’s policy is that of the old witch- 
_bunters. They threw the suspected person 
into the water. If she floated, she was a 
witch, and was burned; if she sank, she 
was not a witch, and was drowned. It 
would be hard to find more conclusive proof 
of the want of any purpose in the Demo- 
cratic party, except the possession of place, 
than the speeches at this meeting. Mr. 
TILDEN, in whom there is no sense of humor, 
and whose infirmity must have made his 
appearance a painful spectacle, gravely 
stated that the Republican party had stifled 
its conscience in accepting the decision of 
the Electoral Commission, confirmed by Con- 
gress, of which it was the agent, which seat- 
ed the President. We can, however, scarce- 
ly accept Mr. TILDEN as good authority upon 
questions of political conscience, especially 
the conscience of the Republican party, but 
we venture to say that the conscience and 
patriotism and intelligence of the country 
were ‘wholly’ satisfied with the solution of 
an appalling difficulty—a difficulty, we will 
add, for which the Constitution affords no 
remedy, and for which the Democrats, in 
possession of both Houses of Congress, have 
proposed no relief whatever. 
But the assertion of Mr. TILDEN’s speech, 
which was that the Democratic party has 
but one issue, was not only at once set aside 


’ by the other orators and by the meeting, 


but has received no notice whatever in Gen- 
eral HANCOCK’s letter. The World asserts 
at great length that the General undoubt- 
edly wrote it himself. The World’s asser- 
tion is not likely to be challenged. There 
is no reason whatever to doubt it. General 
HaNcock was a brave Union soldier, and 
he is an amiable gentleman, but his warm- 
est. supporter will not insist that his letter 
shows any especial aptitude for the office 


_° for which he has been nominated. Certain- 


ly it offers no reason for trusting the Dem- 


ocratic rather than the Republican party, 
which is the sole issue of the election. The 
letter has a certain child-like innocence. It 
is a smooth statement of truisms and ele- 
mentary political doctrines held by all in- 
telligent Americans. That “the Constitu- 
tion forms the basis of the government of 
the United States,” and that the general and 
local governments, each acting within its 
local sphere, constitute the Union, are im- 
pregnable propositions. That no govern- 
ment will fulfill its functions if corruptly or 
unlawfully administered, is equally incon- 
testable. There is no reason whatever, thus 
far, to doubt that the candidate wrote his 
own letter. “It is only by a full vote, free 
ballot, and fair count that the people can 
rule in fact.” “When fraud, violence, and 
incompetence control, the noblest constitu- 
tions and wisest laws are useless.” We hope 
that the Ku-Klux, the White Leagues, the 
Night Riders, the shot-gun politicians, the 
tissue-ballot stuffers, the agents of the Mis- 
sissippi plan, and the whole worshipful com- 
pany of bulldozers, Democratic naturaliza- 
tion judges, and vote swindlers hear the 
pleasing remarks of their candidate. “No 
incompetent or dishonest persons should 
ever be intrusted with” public office; “or, 
if appointed, they should be promptly eject- 
ed.” Sounder views could not be expressed. 
The letter was written evidently without 
assistance, and the reader as he proceeds 


| naturally expects to see an affirmation of 


the other great truth, “ Be virtuous, and you 
will be happy.” That twice two make four 
must not be questioned, and that persever- 
ance conquers all things must be borne care- 
fully in mind. 

These are all the best of sentiments. 
They recall the famous BELL-EVERETT plat- 
form of 1860, “the Constitution and the en- 
forcement of the laws.” But they are not 
reasons for intrusting the absolute control 
of the government to the Democratic party. 
So far as the letter may be supposed to 
state any views of the nature of the gov- 
ernment, they are those which the Repub- 
lican party has maintained against Demo- 
crats in arms. The government of which 
the letter speaks is that which the Demo- 
cratic party, actively in the South and pas- 
sively in the North, attempted to over- 
throw. It has been, indeed, as the letter 
says, “tried by blood and fire”—the fire of 
hate, and the blood of patriotism. But now 
that the “war for the Union was: success- 
fully closed more than fifteen years ago,” 
what reason does the letter offer that the 
party of hatred of the Union, however re- 
pentant, is a safer guardian of the Union 
than the party of patriotism? Granting 
that the questions of to-day are mainly 
those of administration, for the purpose of 
maintaining justice and equal rights, of 
completing and securing a sound financial 
situation, of correcting the abuses of patron- 
age, and of guarding the public faith, what 
is there in the record of the Democratic 
party which promises a sounder policy and 
a more efficient enforcement of it? “The 
time has come,” says General HANCOCK, “ to 
enjoy tlie substantial benefits of reconcilia- 
tion.” Who threatens these benefits —Dem- 
ocratic bulldozers and tissue-ballot stuffers, 
or Republicans who demand that every vot- 
er shall be protected in fairly casting one 
free ballot? What hinders reconciliation ? 
—the Republican demands of honest equal 
rights, or the Democratic assertion that 
this shall be a white man’s government? 
“The Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, embodying the results of the 
war for the Union, are inviolable,” says 
General HANCocK. Who ever doubted it? 
Wko ever declared them to be “unconsti- 
tutional and void”? Who finds it necessa- 
ry at this late day to declare them inviola- 
ble? Certainly not the Republican party, 
and how do such declarations from Demo- 
crats and Democratic candidates prove that 
they will be more faithfully respected, or 
the present needs of the public welfare be 
more surely promoted, by the party that is 
compelled to make them? Both the letter 
of the Democratic candidate and the speech- 
es at the ratification meeting fail to show 
any reason whatever to believe that the 
public welfare requires Democratic success. 


GENERAL HANCOCK TO 
GENERAL SHERMAN. 


GENERAL HANCOCK’s letter to General 
SHERMAN, written during the doubt of the 


result of the Presidential election in 1876, 


shows a soldierly sense of duty. Its only 
important part is its treatment of the con- 
stitutional course in regard to an electoral 
dispute. General Hancock, however, can 
not remedy an original defect of the Con- 
stitution, recognized by KENT and Story 
and all the great constitutional authori- 
ties. The General says that if no candi- 
date has a constitutional majority of the 
electoral vote, “or the Senate and House, 
on the occasion of the count, do not unite 


in declaring some person legally elected by 
the people, there is a lawful machinery al- 
ready provided to meet that contingency.” 
But this is the very point at issue, and 
no commentator and no eminent statesman 
and no Congress has agreed with General 
HANCOCK’s assumption. The Constitution 
says only, ‘The person having the greatest 
number of votes for President shall be the 


President, if such number be a majority of 


the whole number of electors appointed ; 
and if no person have such majority, then 
from the persons having the highest num- 
bers, not exceeding three on the list of those 
voted for as President, the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall choose immediately by bal- 
lot the President.” That is all. Beyond 
that everything is conjecture and theory. 
General HANCOCK says: “Some tribunal 
must decide whether the people have duly 
elected a President. I presume, of course,” 
etc. Precisely. But it is mere presumption. 
The Constitution has created no tribunal. 
Congress has exercised the power when it 


has not been disputed; but whenever there 


is a dispute, the constitutional authority of 
Congress will be challenged. 

General HANCOCK says merely that if 
there be a dead lock between the two 
Houses, the House of Representatives should 
proceed to elect a President. But upon no 
plausible theory even can it do that until 
it is plain from the certificates that no can- 
didate has received a majority of the votes. 
Yet if that does not appear to both Houses 
—that is, if they do not agree, for if they 
agree there is no dispute—by what consti- 
tutional authority does one House alone as- 
sume to decide ? 

{ 


REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRAT? 


THE HARPERS have just published, in the 
handy and legible “ Half-hour Series,” a po- 
litical study for the times, called Republican 
or Democrat? a Retrospect, with its Lesson for 
the Citizen of 1880. It will be one of the 
most useful and convenient of campaign 
documents, as well as a work of permanent 
reference; and clubs and committees will 
find in its brief compass the substance of 
many speeches and the complete historical 
Republican argument. There is nowhere a 
clearer, more concise, or more forcible state- 
ment of the original grounds of existing 
party divisions. It is written with ample 
knowledge, with admirable brevity, and 
with singular lucidity, and it is wholly free 
from any mere partisan heat or unworthy 
sophism. Its tone is that of statesmanship 
and patriotism, but it is full of earnest con- 
viction. There is no better practical treat- 
ment than this little work furnishes of the 
constant assertion that the war is over. 
That can not be denied; but it does not 
follow that the causes ‘and consequences of 
the war, and the relations to them of exist- 
ing parties, may be wisely forgotten, or 
ought not to be diligently remembered. 
The light of experience is still the safest 
guide of political action; and in govern- 
ments by party, party professions and prom- 
ises must be tried by performance. The 
only Democratic argument in this campaign 
is “change.” Mere change, it is argued, is 
sometimes desirable and necessary. That 
may be true under safe conditions. But 
the benefit of mere change will not be evi- 
dent when it is a plain presumption that 
change involves disaster. 

The little work of which we are speaking 
begins with a calculation from the census 
that there will be 2,000,000 of voters in the 
country who will cast their first Presiden- 
tial vote this year, and it is to them that 
our author appeals as responsible for the 
intelligent exercise of their duty. The word 
Democratic, as applied to the party so called, 
he shows to have no significance, and his 


. first aim is to ascertain what the two par- 


ties now respectively represent. This leads 
him at once to a crisp and clear statement 
of the whole slavery dispute, and the con- 
nection of the two parties with it. The 
prolonged effort of the slave power to ab- 
sorb the government absolutely he thinks 
to have been sustained by various motives 
at the North, local, commercial, personal, 
and partisan, but also by devotion to the 
Union as the bulwark of the liberty of the 
white race, and by a regard, which had the 
sanctity of tradition, for WASHINGTON’S ex- 
hortation to forbearance. But when the 
Whig party disappeared under the compro- 
mises of 1850, the Democrats elected FRANK- 
LIN PIERCE, and from that time “ the history 
of slavery aggression, with its sequels of 
conspiracy, secession, and rebellion, is the 
history of the Democratic party.” The war 
somewhat divided that party, but with the 
exception of those who have remained in 
the Republican ranks, it has “rebuilt its old 
fabric upon the old corner-stones of passion, 
cupidity, bigotry, and ignorance.” 

The sketch is not meant to revive old 
animosities, nor is it treated truculently. 
But it is nécessary to understand the present 
relative position of parties. There are no 


\ 


new issues, but the old parties remain and 
so long as “the South” is “solid” it is esser,. 
tial to watch and guard. If “the South” 
seeks no sectional advantage which it sup- 
poses the rest of the country would not 
grant, why is it “solid”? As it avows noth. 
ing, we are left reasonably to surmise the 
common hope, or purpose, or sentiment. The 
author then states that the hope of the 
masses of “the South” is probably some rec. 
ognition of their share in the war as no less 
honorable than that of the North; the event. 
ual assumption of their debt in some form: 
the re-imbursement of their expenditure: 
the pensioning of their soldiers : compensa. 
tion for losses; and the political nullity of 
the colored citizens, while they still count 
in the basis of representation. If, however 
the solidity of “the South” is due not to 
any formulated purpose, but merely to re- 
sentment, is that a good reason for intrust- 
ing the government to its control? The 
attitude of “the South” forces upon every 
voter, whether he will or not, the question 
whether it accepts cheerfully and without 
reservation, in all their extent, the results 
of the war, including the equal suffrage of 
the colored citizens. When this is evident, 
the Republican party may have outlived its 
usefulness. But until this result is incon- 
testable, whatever be the disadvantages of 
a long tenure of power by any party, the 
great and permanent interests of the coun- 
try require Republican ascendency. The 
young voter must decide not by passion 
and prejudice, but by a reasonable judg- 
ment of the probabilities of the case. The 
character and antecedents of the promiser 
must be weighed in estimating the worth 
of the promise. The question of 1880 as 


‘presented in this vivid and persuasive re- 


trospect is not the character of this or that 
man, it is not this or that act alone, but it 
is the general character and spirit and tend- 
ency, it is the estimated probable purpose, 
of a party whose history is familiar. 


DEMOCRATIC ABHORRENCE OF 
FRAUD. 


THE Democratic platform treats us to 
rhetoric upon the right preservative of all 
rights, and General HANcock’s letter cele- 
brates a free vote and a fair count, and de- 
nounces fraud at the polls. All honest citi- 
zens of all parties agree that the vote should 
be perfectly free-and the count perfectly fair. 
But it is the Democratic party which, from 
the days of the Plaquemine frauds in Lou- 


-isiana to those of the TWEED frauds in New 


York and the tissue ballots in South Caro- 
lina, has been noted for fraud at the polls. 
If the Democratic party should practice the 
professions of its platform and of its candi- 
date’s letter, General GARFIELD would be 
elected by an overwhelming majority. Gen- 
eral HANCOCK can be elected only by what 
is called the solid South, and the South will 
have been made solid only by fraud at the 
polls. In 1876, when violence had kept thou- 
sands of Republican. votes out of the ballot- 
box, Democrats were very zealous to have 
the vote counted “as cast.” In each of the 
States of Louisiana, South Carolina, and Mis- 
sissippi a considerable majority of the pop- 
ulation is colored. In each there will be an 
immense Democratic majority of the vote 
“as cast.” Those who believe that the ma- 
jority of voters in those States are honestly 
Democratic are not many; and if the Dem- 
ocratic outrage of the right preservative of 
all rights were prevented, and the Demo- 
cratic terror both upon white and colored 
voters were removed, it would at once ap- 
pear that the Republican electoral majority 
would not be confined to the Northern States. 
The late Democratic inquiry into the serv- 
ices of Mr. JoHN I. DAVENPORT—an inquiry 
made in accordance with his peremptory re- 
quest—has thrown a great deal of light upon 
Democratic respect for the right preserva- 
tive of all rights. In 1868, JoHN A. GRIS- 
WOLD was undoubtedly elected Governor of 
New York. His majority in the State was 
about 50,000, but the Democratic majority 
in the city, as counted, was about 60,000. 
Mr. DAVENPORT, at the request of the Union 
League Club, investigated the matter, and 
ascertained that more than 60,000 fraudu- 
lent naturalization papers were issued in 
the year 1868, chiefly by Judge BARNARD 
and Judge McCunn. In October, the month 
before the election, more than 37,000 such 
papers were issued by those judges, and on 
one day, when at most not more than 1: 
persons could have been honestly natural- 
ized, there were 4620 naturalized. There 
was every ingenious variety of fraud upon 
the right preservative of all rights. Twen-. 
ty thousand papers were issued in blank. 
One thousand men testified that although 
many of them were from forty to sixty years 
of age, they had been naturalized as minors. 
Certificates of intention were dated back 
years before the courts to which they were 
ascribed had issued any certificates. Signa- 
tures were forged. Professional witnesses 
perjured themselves in swearing to persol- 
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al knowledge of everybody. Ten of them 
signed for 8245 persons. A greater crime 
t popular government was never per- 
petrated than this Democratic fraud of 1868 
in New York—a crime which reproduces it- 
self, because these false voters could vote 
every year until discovered. 

To prevent such monstrous frauds Mr. 
Joun I. DAVENPORT was appointed by Re- 
publican authority Chief Supervisor of Elec- 
tions. It was a post requiring unusual cour- 
age and acuteness and persistence. Mr. 
DAVENPORT immediately requested the hold- 
ers of naturalization papers of 1868 to appear 
and exchange them, if the holders were en- 
titled, for valid papers. He invited a Tam- 
many committee to sit with him, and Tam- 
many sent out circulars warning the false 
holders not to appear. Mr. DAVENPORT, 
nevertheless, has largely nullified the colos- 
sal Democratic fraud, and he has been pur- 
sued, therefore, with relentless Democratic 
hostility. No public officer in the country 
bas done a more signal public service; and 
it is because more than any one else he has 
proved the hollow humbug of the Democrat- 
ic ery for a free vote, and because he has 
thoroughly exposed the Democratic con- 
tempt for the right preservative of all rights, 
that Mr. DAVENPORT has been so savagely 
assailed by Democratic partisans. If the 
recent elections in New York have been more 
honest and peaceful than ever before, it is 
because Mr. DAVENPORT has largely prevent- 
ed the Democratie fraud which is still un- 
checked in the “solid South.” 


AMERICAN FRUITERERS AND 
SPANISH CRUISERS. 


THE State Department is vigorously in- 


vestigating the alleged violation of the 


rights of American vessels by Spanish cruis- 
ers in the ‘Cuban waters, and there is no 
doubt that Spain will be held strictly to 
a complete responsibility. There are three 
cases of this supposed outrage recently re- 
ported. But while newspapers and private 
politicians may instantly and loudly demand 
an apology or gore, governments can pro- 
ceed only upon ascertained facts. Inter- 
national consent permits to a state marine 
jurisdiction within a league from its shore, 
and treaties may confer other rights. But 
there is no treaty with Spain which author- 
izes her cruisers to search American ships 


x, the high seas, and if, as is asserted, they 


ave done so, the Spanish government will 
doubtless make proper apologies and repara- 
tion. 

It is, however, curious that three instances 
should occur in rapid succession, and still 
more remarkable that Spanish authorities 
should be reported to have justified the ac- 
tion upon the ground of jurisdiction. If 
the vessels were within the space over which 
WHEATON says that the rights of territorial 
jurisdiction are absolute, there may be a 
question of right, but not necessarily a jus- 
tification of armed visitation. The vessels 
were fruiterers peacefully pursuing their 
voyage. If they were forcibly stopped a 
dozen or twenty miles out at sea, it would 
seem that Spain must show a treaty, or some 
acknowledged international practice, for jus- 
tification. 

The Administration will consider the facts, 
doubtless, decide promptly, and act vigor- 


ously. The Secretary knows very well all 


the law and the treaties and the precedents, 
but he is bound carefully to investigate the 
facts. The first demand in such cases is a 


_ first step toward very serious possible re- 


sults, and it is to be made only upon grounds 
which are to be maintained. Fortunately 
our question of the right of search under a 
Republican Administration has no sinister 
motive, as it has had in other days, and the 
conduct of the question is in the most capa- 
ble hands. 


DISTRICT ELECTION OF 
ELECTORS. 


; THE growth of the abuse known as the 

boss” or “machine” system of controlling 
politics has led to the inquiry why Presiden- 
tial electors should not be appointed, as the 
Republican Convention has decided that 
delegates to the National Convention shall 
he elected hereafter, by districts. The mem- 
bers of Congress from a State are chosen in 
that way, and it is asked whether there is 
any sound reason why electors should not 
he appointed in the same way? This is a 
question which naturally arises as political 


methods become more artificial and corrupt, 


and there is very much to be said in favor 
of the district system. 
the Constitution provides simply that 
each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the Legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
her of electors,” etc. Before reaching this 
conclusion propositions of every method of 
election were alternately approved and dis- 
approved in the Convention. It was pro- 
posed to elect by the citizens of the United 


States, by the national legislature, by elect- | 


ors chosen by the pedple of the State, and 
by electors chosen by districts. As usual, 
the debate was valuable and interesting. 

The State Legislatures have exercised 
their discretion in different ways. New 
York at first chose electors by the Legisla- 
ture. In 1799 it was proposed to elect by 
districts, but the Senate disagreed with the 
House. In 1800 the district plan was car- 
ried in the Senate, and lost in the House. 
In 1824 a strong effort was made to give the 
election to the people at large, but it failed 
in the Senate. It was subsequently adopt- 
ed, and it has been the practice ever since. 
The electors are allotted to the Congression- 
al districts, but they are chosen by the ag- 
gregate people of the State. The motives 
for the proposed changes were partisan and 
personal, and the debates are imperfectly 
reported. 

The great advantage of the district sys- 
tem is that it applies to the choice of the 
Executive the principle which governs the 
Congressional election. It is a principle of 
nationality. It regards the people living in 
the different States as one body for national 
purposes, except in the-election of Senators 
of the United States, the point at which 
State equality is secured in the national sys- 
tem. The object in a Presidential election 
is to ascertain the actual preference of the 
people, and while the electoral system con- 
tinues, it is only a question of expediency 
how this can be best done. The district 
plan makes intrigue and corruption very 
much more difficult, while every vote car- 
ries its proper weight as in the State plan, 
and the strong argument lies in its greater 
probable honesty. Such a change, however, 
would be but a temporary shift. The “ma- 
chine” would readily adjust itself to the 
changed conditions. The mischief is in the 
conditions which create themachine. Those 
must be changed if we would escape its 
clutch. | 


THE “SEAWANHAKA” VERDICT. 


THE coroner’s jury in the case of the Seawan- 
haka have found that the catastrophe was caused 
by the bursting or collapsing of one of the tubes 
in the starboard boiler, which drove the flames 
under the grate, into the fire-room, thereby kin- 
dling the wood-work. The jury strongly recom- 
mend that all the wood-work of such fire-rooms 
should be incased in metal. It is a sharp comment 
upon our common-sense and our civilization that 
such a recommendation should be necessary. The 
thousands of persons who daily come to the city 
and return to their homes by water are exposed 
to precisely the same fate that overtook the un- 
fortunate victims of the Seawanhaka, and any 
one of them who reads these words may verify 
them, no doubt, by looking inte the fire-room of. 

is boat. 


The inspection of steamboats in a city situated 
like New York is a very important matter. It is 
a subject of legislation, and the laws should be 
made stringent enough to fulfill their purpose. 
The recommendation of the Seawanhaka jury 
ought to be made law without delay, since it is 
proved that private enterprise has not taken the 
proper precautions. The Seawanhaka, indeed, 
was an especially well-ordered boat. 
owned, in part at least, by those who were daily 
passengers during the summer months. They 
had no disposition, of course, to neglect any rea- 
sonable provision of safety. Yet, with the best 
intentions, the wood-work of the fire-room was 


unprotected. The owners can not be reproached + 


for carelessness, since their own personal securi- 
ty was involVed. 

The heroism of the captain and engineer is 
made even more apparent by the investigation. 
A subscription amounting to about $5000 has 
been already raised as a testimonial, and sincere 
public admiration and gratitude go with it. The 
loss of life was great and lamentable, yet it would 
have been very much greater but for the clear 
head and stout heart and steady hand of Captain 
SMITH. 


WHAT IS CO-EDUCATION ? 


Tue annual report of the president of Colum- 
bia Colleze to the Board of Trustees is a very in- 
teresting and instructive paper, and among its va- 
rious topics none is more admirably treated than 
the higher education of women. What are called 
extreme views are not to be expected from the 
head of a conservative institution like Columbia ; 
but reasonable views are; and a more succinct 
and valuable account than President Barnarp’s 
of the English experience upon this subject is not 
to be found. Those who recall SypNgy Smirn’s 
paper upon the education of women seventy years 
ago in England will not wonder that there should 
have been at least a demand for reform. This 
gradually led to the establishment of Queen’s Col- 
lege, in London, which was to train young women 
to pass the examinations of the London Univer- 
sity. The result of the enterprise and of the in- 
creasing feeling is that since 1878 London Uni- 
versity makes no distinction of sex in granting 


But London University examines only; it does 
not teach. The next step was the foundation of 
Girton College for women, near Cambridge. Its 
success led to the Association for the Higher Ed- 
ucation of Women, in Cambridge, which built 
Newnham Hall, in that city, whose students have 
been permitted to attend most of the university 
lectures upon natural science and history, and to 
be examined informally upon the university honor 
papers. In Oxford the movement has been slow- | 


er, but it is prosperous; and at a recent distribu- 
tion of prizes at Oxford, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury stated his pleasure at the opening to wo- 
men of opportunities of the highest education. 

President, BakNarD marks the advance in this 
country, and he explains clearly that the term 
“co-education” is misleading. That word seems 
to propound instruction of men and women in the 
same schools as a distinctive object.. But it is 
not an object, it is an incident. The object is to 
promote the higher education of women. If ex- 
perience shows that this can be best attained by 
their presence in the same schools at the same 
time with men, then that presence, or co-educa- 
tion, is necessary for the higher education of wo- 
men. It is greatly to the honor of Columbia Col- 
lege that its president should have placed the 
question impregnably upon grounds of reason and 
experience. 


“NOTHING IN PARTICULAR.” 


WE are asked by “ A Constant Reader in Geor- 
gia,’ presumably a Democrat, whether we have not 
allowed party zeal to get the better of us in saying 
that General Hancock, a distinguished Union sol- 
dier, “‘ represents nothing in particular.” 

The substance of the inquiry is whether we 
mean to assert that the Union cause was nothing 
in particular. But our meaning is evident. To 
put it more plainly, a Union soldier, nominated 
by the late disunion party, represents nothing in 
particular as against a Union soldier nominated by 
the Union party. “A Constant Reader in Georgia,” 
or in any State, would not probably allege that 
General Hancock represents Democratic or South- 
ern acceptance of the results of the war, because 
we have been told for a dozen years that these ® 
results have been accepted long ago. General 
Hancock, then, who is known only as a brave 
Union soldier, represents in himself nothing in 
particular, since we are all, according to Demo- 
cratic asseveration, sound Unionists. 

Now that “A Constant Reader” has read his 
candidate’s letter, he will perhaps agree that our 
statement is fully justified. 


A LATE LIE. 


“‘ InpEXx” wishes to know if we have nothing to 
say of Mr. Justice Swaynz’s remark about Gen- 
eral GarRFIELD. Nothing: and for the reason that 
Mr. Justice Swayne has made no other remark 
about General GarrFieLp, known to the public, 
than an expression of friendship and respect. 
“Index” may well ponder the remark of a very 
distinguished public man to an editor who begged 
to be authorized to “ nail a lie.” The public man 
smiled and replied, “‘ While you are exposing one 
old one, the enemy will invent twenty new ones.” 


THE LOSS OF MOMMSEN’S 
LIBRARY. 


GrermAny has such worthy pride in her eminent 
authors and scholars that the recent loss of Pro- 
fessor Mommsen’s library and manuscripts is re- 
garded almost as a national grief. The historian, 
a Dane by birth but a German by residence, lives 
near Berlin, and one night a few weeks since he 
fell asleep over his work, and awaking at three 
o’clock in the morning, he put out the gas, and 
somehow dropped a burning match, with which 
he had lit a candle, upon the carpet. Some time 
afterward fire was discovered, but it was too late. 

The treasures of the library at the moment 
were very great. There wére ancient parchments 
lent to MommsEN by the authorities of the Vatican 
and the Vienna, Paris, and Berlin libraries to aid 
him in completing the great work on Roman in- 
scriptions, which was nearly finished. There were 
also the materials and the manuscript of the 
sixth volume of his History of Rome. All these, 
with his books—incalculably valuable to him— 
were destroyed. MommMsEeNn was almost frenzied, 
and was only forcibly restrained from plunging 
into the flames in his bewildered endeavors to 
save his treasures. 
~ But he is already composed, and hopes still to 
repair the consequences of what seems to be an 
irreparable loss. The Emperor, and the Crown 
Prince, who was one of his pupils, are greatly in- 
terested, and it is thought not improbable that 
quarters in the palace at Charlottenburg will be 
given to him for his work. 

« It is remembered that Niesunr’s library also 
was burned, and that he never really recovered 
from the shock. It will not be forgotten, too, 
that the manuscript of CarLyLe’s French Revolu- 
tion was lent, by him to Jonn Stuart MILL, and 
was used by a servant to light a fire. CARLYLE 
rewrote it. But the question is wisely asked 
whether, in this day of easy mechanical reproduc- 
tion, such invaluable relics as the old documents 
of the great libraries should not be copied, so 
that, if lent and lost, the world shall be no poorer. 


PERSONAL. 


*WaLt WHITMAN has been seriously ill at a 
friend’s house in Canada. 
ficient strength to resume his travels in a com- 
fortable way. A handsome. little steam-yacht 
has been placed at his disposal, and he is explor- . 
ing the Lakes of the Thousand Islands. aide 
August he goes some four hundred miles‘down 
the St. Lawrence and up the Saguenay. 

—The Albany Journal thinks that General 
HANCOCK should read over his history again. 
In his letter to General SHERMAN he said: “I 
like JEFFERSON’S way of inauguration; it suits 
our system. He rode alone on horseback to the 
Capitol (I fear it was the ‘Old Capitol’), tied 
his horse to a rail fence, entered, and was duly 
sworn, then rode to the Executive Mansion, and 
took possession. He inaugurated himself sim- 
ply by taking the oath of office.’? The Journal 
quotes the following from HILDRETH’s History, 
vol. i., p. 420: 

Jerrerson had condemned with strong emphasis, 
as savoring of monarchy and public ceremony, 


| by auction during the present season. 


He has recovered suf- . 


swearing in of the President. Yet on the morning of 
his accession to office, not to disappoint the multitude 
of his friends and partisans who had assembled to pay 
him honors, and, perhaps, now that his own turn had 
at the matter in a somewhat different 
by a body of militia and a procession 

citizens, he proceeded to the Capitol, where’ the 
Senate had met in special session, in obedience to a 
call issued by Apams some weeks before. Burr, al- 
ready sworn in as Vice-President, gave up the chair to 
Jer¥renson, taking a chair at his right hand. On his 
left sat Chief Justice Maxanauz, ready to administer 
the oath of office. The chamber was filled, a large 
number of the members of the late House being pres- 
ent, to which body, just before its adjournment, Jrr- 
sean Dat sent notice of his intended public inaugu- 
ration. 


—Professor H. M. Pavut, of the Naval Observ- 
atory at Washington, has gone to Japan to be- 
come Professor of Astronomy at the University 
of Tokio. Pi 

—Bishop Srmwpson is staying at Santa Cruz, 
California. 

—Mr. Appison Borst has gone to Europe in 
the interest of the Virginia Immigration Society, 
of which he is the Secretary. 

—Of the early staff of Punch, says the London 
World, Mark Lemon, Jexroup, G. A. A BecK- 
ETT, STERLING Coyne, E. LANDELLS, NEWMAN, 
JOHN LEECH, ALBERT SmITH, KENNY MBADOWS, 
are all dead. Still alive are W. H. Witis—of 
whose health we are sorry to hear but indifferent 
accounts—H. P. Gratran, H. G. Hine (the now - 


come, lookin 
light, eacor 


‘famous water-color artist), and Lee, 


a veteran, who, I believe, still contributes occa- 
sionally. Of those who joined after the journal 
was established we have tO mourn THACKERAY, 
HORACE MAYHEW, and SHIRLEY Brooks, who 
was by far the best that 
Punch ever had, and under whose editorship it 
was in its zenith. 

—The death is announced of the Danish zool- 
ogist Prefessor P. W. Lunp. He died at Lagoa 
Santo, in Brazil, on the 25th of May, but tlie 
news has only recently reached his friends., The 
deceased savant was in his seventy-ninth year, 
but notwithstanding his great age he was pursu 
ing his investigations into the habits of tropical 
insects at the time of his death. 

—Two English ladies of the esthetic school 
were discussing the appearance of an eminett 
actor, one admired, the other did not. Said tle 
non-admirer, ‘‘ You can’t admire his legs.’’ To 
which the admirer ee “Yes, I think they 
are very poetic legs. [J am notsure which isthe 
most poetic. I think the leftteg is the thinner.’’ 

—The London Eraminer learns that several 
learned professors at the Kasan University, Rus- 
sia, are preparing to translate Shakspeare into 
the Tartar language. It also understands that 
the Russian Imperial Geographical Society is 
about to undergo a complete reorganization. 

—The Praise of Books, as Said and Sung by Eng- 
lish Writers, is the title of a wotk by Dr. J. A. 
LANGFORD, which will shortly be pubiished in 
London. The introduction will consist of an es- 
say on books by the compiler of the work. * 

—Mr. THomas: Dixon, the working-man to 
whom Mr. Ruskin wrote the letters afterward 

ublished under the title By Wear and Tyne, has 
just died at his English home. He was by trade 
a cork-cutter, was a remarkable man for his 
class, and took great interest in all literary and 
artistic matters. 

—The late Earl DALHOUuSIE died quietly and 
suddenly. -He had walked,and read as usual all 
the morning, and seemed in perfect health. At 
luncheon-time the countess went into his room, 
and seeing him sitting by the open window, 
thought him asleep. It was not until she had’ 
made two attempts to waken him that she real- . 
ized that he was dead. 

—The curious subject of the early Engtish. 
prophecies—which sometimes had considerable 
— influence—-is being investigated by Dr. 

ORITZ BRANDT, who has, according to the Lon- 
don Academy, undertaken to edit a series of these 
vaticinations, ranging from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century, for the Early English Text 
Society. 

—There is at last some prospect, says the Lon- 
don Atheneum, of an exhaustive work on the . 
life and writings of Davin Hume. Professor 
A. C. FRASER, the editor of Berkeley, has in view 
this important undertaking, after the comple- 
tion of his work on LocKE. 

—FE£LIx Boriez, a Belgian landscape painter 
of talent, died recently at Brussels. He wrote 
songs, and some of the best. Coeur,” 
Bagatelle,’’ and ‘‘La Femme de la Bible’ were 
wrongly attributed -to BourFrLers. They are 
now ag a by subscription, with illustra- 
tions by the best Belgian artists. 

—It is announced that the library formed by 
the third Earl of Sunderland, and now the prop- | 
erty of the Duke of Marlborough, will be sold 
It con- 
tains the famous Valdarfer Boccaccio, many 
books Lyne on vellum, and rarities of Eng- 
lish and Continental literature. 

—In an article on the ‘‘ Old Masters”’ the Lon- 
don Times says: *‘ Between the sun and the dirt, 
the cleaner and the curator, there is hardly a gal- 
lery in Europe which does not prove, to any mod- 
erately careful obseryer, that within a century or> 
so, and long before there will be any such per-’ 
fect ss again, no masterpiece painted in 
the three great centuries of art will be enjoyable 
—will, in the real sense, be visible—unless it be, 
and that speedily, protected. Essays and ser- 
mons on the influence and importance of art 
will be more than ever abundant and eloquent; _ 
the names of RAPHAEL and TITIAN and Rem- 


_ BRANDT will be, perhaps, even more than nowin 


men’s mouths. But their works and their fame, 
meanwhile, will have become .a shadow and a 
tradition—traditionary and shadowy as the glory 
of Achilles, as the beauty of Helen.” 

—JENNY LiInpD’s home is a spacious and de- 
lightful mansion in a retired nook of South Ken- 
sington, embowered in trees and flowers. The 
elegant drawing-room is decorated with old chi- 
na and artistic draperies, has a grand piano in it, 
and a life-size portrait of its mistress as she ap- 
peared at the height of her career. The great 
singer is described as having still the.same soft 
blue eye, and as showing but a few threads of 
silver in the abundant brown hair, yet worn) 
turned under as she used to wear if. On the 
occasion when the mansion was seen, she wore 
a black silk with coral buttons, a shawl of old 
Cluny lace, and a little cap of Venetian guipure. 
For a year after her marriage Madame Go.Lp- 
SCHMIDT lived in the town of. Northampton in 
Massachusetts, and many of the residents there 
still remember the delight the gracious singer 
gave them in the prodigal generosity of her great 
gift of song. _ 
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MENTONE. 


te WINTER passed at Mentone,” writes Dr. 
life RY a ‘is a drama—a little epitome of 
rng he place is indeed so small, so separated 
mountain barriers from the rest of the 
nd the number of strangers so limited, 
a ependent upon each other for entertainment 
jon. that a common tie soon binds 
of di together, and forms of the representatives 
 Cistant and alien parts of the world a compact 
-nmunity, interested in each other and in the 
sa of the same ends. 
tine ene less than twenty years ago Men- 
ies 1 a quiet little Italian town on the sunny 
il. of the Riviera, with two or three small ho- 
~» Puneipally used by passing travellers, and 


VIEWS OF MENTONE AND THE: SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 


half a dozen recently erected villas. Now it has 
become a well-known and frequented winter re- 
sort, with a score of hotels, three times that num- 
ber of villas, and a mixed foreign winter popula- 
tion of above fifteen hundred. Many of these 
winter visitors are invalids in search of ‘health, 
but by far the larger proportion are mere sun 
worshippers, who have left the North to bask in 
the Southern sunshine, or travellers to or from 
Italy, glad to rest for a time under the lemon and 
olive clad hills of lovely Mentone. Its resources 
for visitors, however, are still principally in pic- 
turesque out-door life. The scenery is most grand 
and imposing in the mountain background, most 
picturesque and romantic in the nearer hills and 
coast outline. 

Mentone is a town of considerable extent. Its 


quay is large, but has more the osaneiaiiai of an 
esplanade than of a structure intended for the 
purposes to which it is devoted. The houses that 
occupy one side of it are composed of stone, and 
are seven and eight stories high. . Above these 
rise others built on the rocky eminence which 
forms the centre of the town. The cathedral, 
with two or three other churches, painted in rich 
and varied colors, crowns the whole. Among the 
churches are scattered high palm-trees, whose 
picturesque forms and dark foliage come out in 
bold relief against the cloudless sky, and give the 
picture a Moresque and striking character. 

The inhabitants of Mentone have invested, it 
is said, nearly all their savings in building villas 
and suburban houses for their visitors, and can 
now accommodate many hundreds comfortably 


and hygienically. These houses have been most- 
ly built outside the town, along the sea-shore, so 
that they unite the climatic advantages which 
Mentone affords with the hygienic conditions that 
are equally, or more, necessary. There are also 
some villas built, and more building, at some lit- 
tle distance from the coast, in the Turin Valley, 
where it expands before reaching the sea. In 
the town some of the best houtes of the prin- 
cipal or modern street are let in apartments or 
flats, furnished or unfurnished. These apart- 
ments are not so desirable for a residence as the 
suburban villas, but they are muel: more reason- 
able in price. ; 

Within the immediate area of the Mentone dis- 
trict there are other points of interest besides the 
valleys and hills. The drives are very picturesque 
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and lovely in their entire extent, and are all with- 
in the peculiar shelter of the district. They 
are the beautiful western or Nice road to -Roc- 
cabruna and the Turbia; the equally beautiful 
eastern or Genoa road to Ventimiglia and Bor- 
dighera; the charming road along the shore to 
Monaco; the road to the Cap Martin, to its bold, 
broken, rocky point, to the ruins of the old con- 
vent in the centre, and to the telegraph tower; 
the mountain-pass road up the Carei Valley, which 
winds over the mountains to Sospello and Turin ; 
and lastly, the road that leads along the Cabrole 
Valley to the foot of the Santa Lucia and Santa 
Agnese mountains. Visitors usually approach 
Mentone from Nice, and the scenery along this 
road is so beautiful that it generally continues to 
be the favorite excursion. Two hours are re- 
quired ‘for a gentle ascent of the mountain-side 
from Mentone to Turbia, at the summit of the 
pass. During the emtire ascent the road is thor- 
oughly sheltered from the north, and steeped in 
sunshine until the sun descends behind the mount- 
ains in the western horizon. The return only 
takes one hour or one and a half, according to 
the pace. The village of Turbia, which crowns 
the pass, is a landmark in history. It was the 
frontier between Gaul and Liguria in the time of 
the Romans, and there is still to be seen near the 
road the very interesting ruins of a tower built 
by the Roman Emperor Av@ustus nearly two 
thousand years ago. These ruins show well in 
what massive style military works were construct- 
ed by the Romans. The Genoa road, which skirts 
the coast, is equally beautiful. It begins to ascend 
at once on leaving the eastern bay, and passes 
over the picturesque bed and ravine of St. Louis. 
This valley is about a mile and a quarter from 
Mentone, and forms the dividing line between 
France and Italy. 

There is a fair allowance of castles to be visit- 
ed at Mentone. At Santa Agnese and at Rocca- 
bruna there are some very ancient ruins. The 
castle at Santa Agnese must have been a place 
of considerable ‘strength. Local traditions say 
that it was built by the Saracens in order to keep 
in subjection the smiling districts which consti- 
tute the Mentonian amphitheatre. Probably 
then as now it was a garden rich in olives, in or- 
anges, and lemons, and was considered a desira- 
ble conquest by the Southern invaders. The cas- 
tle of Roccabruna is evidently of much more re- 
cent date, although it goes back to the Middle 
Ages. It recalls the stronghold of a “Rhine 
baron,” intent on levying black-mail on those who 
travelled along the coast-road from Nice to Gen- 
oa. Although a mere mule-track, this road must 
have been much frequented in winter in the days 
when there was not a single carriage-road across 
the Alps, and when winter rendered their snow- 
clad summits an all but impassable barrier. 

From the early Middle Ages Mentone and the 
village of Roecabruna formed a part of the prin- 
cipality of Monaco. The princes of Monaco held 
their small principality as feudatories of Piedmont, 
and although swept away by the French Revolu- 
tion, were recognized in their former rights at the 
Treaty of Vienna. Their authority, however, was 
harshly exercised, and in 1848 Mentone and, Roc- 
cabruna made a small revolution in imitation of 
France, drove the prince away, and declared them- 
selves independent. The happy independence 
thus gained, with Arcadian immunity from taxes 
or conscription, they enjoyed until 1860, when the 
Prince of Monaco ceded his rights over his revolt- 
ed subjects to the Emperor of France for the 
sum of £120,000. Monaco, his faithful city of 
six hundred inhabitants, he retained, as the capi- 
tal of the diminished principality, under the juris- 
diction of France. 

The number of chapels on the road about Men- 
tone is really surprising. There is scarcely a 
mile that does not present one, or a niche with a 
picture, or small statue of a saint, or a crucifix. 
Even the gates to fields and gardens have each a 
niche on the top containing the image of some 
saint ; and every bridge has a small chapel or re- 
cess formed for the same purpose. The chapels 
on the road-side generally consist of one small 

- chamber open to the road, or only inclosed by a 
latticed door. They contain an altar, over which 
is placed a picture or image, and the altar is cov- 
ered with flowers, the humble offerings of the 

* simple and pious people. 


About six miles from Mentone, on the road to | 


Ventimiglia, the frontier town of Italy, is the 
Bridge of St. Louis, built across the ravine at a 
point where the rock is fpom three hundred and 
fifty to four hundred feet high. It consists of a 
single arch of an immense span, and of so ad- 
mirable a construction that it emulates the works 
of the Ronians. The water falls in cascades into 
the ravine beneath, over which an aqueduct is 
constructed, which adds much to the beautiful 
effect of the bridge. A large and curious grotto, 
or gallery, is cut in the rock near by. The Pont 

_ de St. Louis and the aqueduct were constructed 
by the command of Napo.eon, and will serve as 
a durable monument of his hardy and enterpris- 
ing mind. Travellers in France and Italy often 
have occasion to recall his memory with grati- 
tude, for he has rendered many a journey easy 
and agreeable which without his aid would have 
been a weary and toilsome pilgrimage. 

On the Corniche road, about a mile and a half 
east of Ventimiglia, stands an old feudal tower. 
It forms a most: picturesque object, rising as it 
does above a precipice formed of conglomerate 
rock which has the appearance of masonry. The 
tower was originally built over a gateway upon 
the ancient roafl from Mentone to Ventimiglia, 
which follows the Roman Via Julia. An exam- 
ination of the foundations of the tower gives the 
impression that this portion of it is of Roman 
construction. The gateway is: pointed, and has 
been defended by heavy doors and a portcullis. 
Above it a white marble tablet has been inserted, 
upon which a design of St. Georce subduing the 
. dragon is well sculptured, and in a style suggest- 

ive of the fifteenth cehtury. At present the room 


in the upper part of the tower is used by a farmer 
as a loft wherein to bestow various kinds of 
lumber. 

Carriages of one kind and another can be had 
at Mentone, but donkeys are the usual means of 
ascent to the picturesque mountain ridges. Mules 
are but little used, as they have a reputation in 
Mentone, as elsewhere, for being vicious and bad- 
tempered. The able pedestrian commands the 
entire Mentonian amphitheatre, but it is not so 


with invalids, or women and children. The as- 


cents are often winding and steep, the roads mere 
broken tracks, and were it not for the donkeys, 
much of the wild and picturesque scenery would 
be all but inaccessible to the invalid population. 
These animals are numerous, as every peasant, 
the owner of a few mountain terraces, keeps one 
as a beast of burden. Donkeys are as peculiar- 
ly suited to a rugged mountain district as the 
camel is to the desert. At Mentone they are 
mostly fine, handsome animals, and more than 
usually docile and good-tempered, probably be- 
cause they are well tended, and treated with af- 
fection and kindness, instead of with contempt 
and brutality. The peasants always guide them 
by the voice, not by blows. It is interesting to 
see the self-possession and security of foot with 
which they descend the most precipitous paths, 
at one time sliding, as it were, on their haunches, 
in steep places, at another skipping like kids, al- 
though heavily laden. The donkey-women are 
only the owners of the saddles, hiring the donkeys 
from the peasants. Hence the necessity of be- 
speaking the donkeys overnight; otherwise they 
are off to the mountains by early morn. 

Until a recent period the adjacent shores, and 
indeed those of the entire Riviera, were exposed 
to the constant attacks of the Mohammedan pi- 
rates of the South Mediterranean. For many 
centuries it was the Saracens, later the Turks 
and Moors of Tunis and Algiers, who periodical- 
ly ravaged these coasts. Their forays were not 
for wealth, which the poor fishermen and labor- 
ers did not possess, but for slaves, for the women 
were handsome and the men strong. To with- 
stand these attacks the inhabitants of the towns 
chose defensible situations, such as the steep 
promontories and eminences on which Monaco, 
Esa, Mentone, Ventimiglia, and San Remo are 
situated, fortifying themselves also with strong 
walls. The agriculturists sought safety by perch- 
ing their villages on all but inaccessible heights, 
whence they could see their enemies approach- 
ing, and where they could easier defend them- 
selves if attacked. There are still men alive at 
Mentone who, in the early part of this century, 
were seized on the coast by the Moors, and sub- 
sequently lived for years as slaves at Algiers and 
Tunis. That such should be the case is not sur- 
prising when we reflect that pira¢y reigned su- 
preme in the Mediterranean until the year 1816, 
when Lord Exmouts bombarded Algiers, and that 
it was not finally extinguished until the French 
took possession of Algiers in 1830. At the time 
of Lord Exmoutn’s bombardment there were thou- 


sands of European slaves in the Algerine galleys. - 


These slaves were mostly natives of the Northern 
Mediterranean shores, taken at sea from the fish- 
ing-boats and sailing vessels, or from the coast 
villages and towns by sudden forays. 

At Mentone the costume of the women is pret- 


ty and becoming. The younger ones wear their . 


hair simply braided, with bunches of natural flow- 
ers placed over one of the ears. The children’s 
heads are arranged in the same manner, and they 
look like those in the pictures of Watreav. The 
women of a more advanced age wear handker- 
chiefs of the brightest colors twisted round their 
heads like turbans, or nets of a dark hue. The 
language spoken by the peasantry is a patois, 
semi-Italian, semi-French, but inclining to Italian. 
The proprietors and tradesmen all speak both 
Italian and French, but with them French ap- 
pears to predominate. The shop signs, formerly 
Italian, are now French. In feeling the Mento- 
nians occupy about the same midway position, al- 
though their Italian sympathies predominate. At 
the time of the annexation they petitioned unani- 
mously to be “ left alone,” but their petition was 
not allowed to see the light. They are rather a 
handsome race, with Italian features, black hair, 
and dark eyes. Many very handsome young wo- 
men are seen. | 

The little town of Mentone was built, like all 
other Italian towns, for defense, and is a 
example of the ancient towns of the Riviera. It 
dates from the thirteenth century, and much of 
the masonry belongs to that period. The char- 


acteristic peculiarity of the Riviera towns is the 


frequent use of arches thrown across the streets 
to support the houses. In many cases these arch- 
es are almost continuous, and the streets are like 
tunnels. The towns being on the summits of hills, 
the streets are steep, so that steps are necessary. 
They are called, as in Italy, salité, or stairs, The 
oldest street is the Via Lampedousa. Three dis- 
tricts, namely, Mattom, Lampedousa, and Capo- 
danno, are named after celebrated Algerine pi- 
rates, and traces of Algerine occupation are found 
in these names, in the Arab physiognomy of many 
inhabitants, and in the dialect spoken. A ques- 
tion asked of some of the older people will bring 
the response, “ Si, sha,” or “‘ Non, sha,” “sha” be- 
ing an Eastern word equivalent to “ sir”—in fact, 
the “Shah” of the Persian monarch. The old 
Mentonese dialect is now only spoken by very old 


people, 

The inhabitants of Mentone are exceedingly 
gracious and cordial to strangers, and do their 
utmost, in a quiet Southern way, to render the 
place agreeable to them. An elegant “ Cercle,” 
or club, has been built in the centre of the town, 
which is’well supplied with newspapers. It is 
open to visitors by subscription, and contains 
billiard, card, and conversation rooms, and a good- 
sized theatre and ball-room. On the shore, in 
the town, there is an esplanade, or sea-terrace, 
constructed in 1861, and to which the name of 


& pumping station at the sea-coast; pumping ma- 


winter a series of elegant subscription balls is 
given by the members of the Cercle, to which 
the visitors are invited. They are well attended 
by the French, and also by many members of the 
English community, much to the gratification of 
the Mentonians. 

The artist has been successful in giving us a 
series of miniature views of Mentone which in- 
cludes nearly all the points of interest in the vicin- 
ity. With the following key the reader can ob- 
tain a complete and accurate idea of the beauties 
of this popular little retreat upon the Mediterra- 
nean shore, I. View from the Olive Gardens, Ga- 
ravan. II. From the Chapel of St. Louis. IIL The 
Old Town. IV. Valley of St. Louis. V. Feudal 
Tower near Ventimiglia. VI. Olive Mills at Ci- 
otti. WII. Valley of St. Louis from the Bridge 
at Mentone. VIII. Piazza, Scala Santa, and Cas- 
tle, Roccabruna. | 


A NOT UNPLEASANT DISCORD. 


_ §Sure never yet two lovers lived, 

Since firgs shone moon and. sun, 

Whose “souls knew but a single thought, 
Whose fond hearts beat as one,” 

As nearly as do Ralph’s and mine, 

' So many, many things 

Delight us both. Our fav’rite flow’rs 
Are those that summer brings ; 

We read and love the self-same books ; 
One poet we adore; 

One song above all other songs 
We practice o’er and o’er. 


And yet upon one subject we 
Must always disagree ; 
I will not yield the slightest jot, 
And just as firm is he. 
It is which is the higher type 
Of beauty, dark or fair. 
“The brown for me,” says Ralph, while I 
For “blue and gold” declare. 
And this discordant note we struck 
The first week that we met, 
And I’ve no doubt a score of years: 
Will find it sounding yet. 
Tis strange; but then Ralph’s very blonde, 
And I—well, ’m brunette. 


MAIN DRAINAGE-WORKS AT 
BOSTON. 


Tne danger to health arising from the proximity 
of putrescible waste matters, and the necessity of 
promptly removing such matters, have only with- 
in the last few years been fully appreciated. In 
sparsely settled districts, where the quantity of 
refuse is small, little difficulty need be experienced 
in disposing of it ; but in large cities, densely pop- 
ulated, the only efficient method is sewerage. 
Since there must. be sewers to remove the daily 
water supply, often amounting to one hundred 
gallons per individual, it is feasible to let the wa- 
ter as it flows away carry with it the filth which 
must be got rid of. Until recently, in almost all 
sewer systems, and still in most American ones, 
the sewers have been allowed to empty their con- 
tents into the nearest water, without reference to 
its ultimate, destination, or the proximity of pop- 
ulation. English sanitarians first announced that 
sewage was a constant source of danger, unless 
discharged remote from habitations at points 
whence it could not return. Most foreign cities 
have already expended sums, often amounting to 
many millions of dollars, in constructing works 
to convey their sewage to safe places of deposit, 
miles beyond their limits. Boston is the first 
large American city to institute a similar reform, 
and as the works in process of construction at 
that place will doubtless furnish a model for oth- 
er cities, and present certain novel features, a de- 
scription of them is offered our readers, with il- 
lustrations of some of the more interesting fea- 
tures, sketched by one of our artists. 

The general plan at Boston comprises a system 
of low intercepting sewers along the margins of 
the city to receive the flow from the already ex- 
isting sewers; a main sewer into which the for- 
mer empty, and which, crossing the city, leads to 


chinery to raise the sewage about thirty-five feet ; 
an outfall sewer, partly in tunnel, leading from 
the pumping station to a reservoir at Moon Island, 
in the harbor, from which reservoir the sewage 
accumulated during the latter part of ebb and the 
whole of flood tide is to be let out into the harbor 
during the first two hours of the ebb tide. ; 
The new sewers themselves are not unlike those 
ordinarily built, except that they are larger, and 
have to be placed lower than is usually required ; 
and as the soil on the margins of the city is often | 
a compressible mud, they frequently need a pile 
foundation to support them. Sometimes, when 
the surface of the ground is elevated, they are 
built by tunnelling. The sketch showing this 
method of construction was taken in the main 
sewer in Mount Vernon Street, Dorchester. Car- 
SON’S excavating apparatus, so called from the 
engineer who invented it, is frequently employed 
in constructing the sewers, and a view of the out- 
side of the building used is shown near the bot- 
tom of the page. A house about one hundred 
feet long, like a section of a rope-walk, covers all 
operations connected with building the sewer. 
Under the forward portion the trench is excavated 
to receive the sewer, in the centre the latter is 
built, and at the rear the earth taken out in front 
refills the trench. An engine atthe front end of 
the building elevates the excavated material, and 
running it back on tracks, dumps it over the com- 
pleted sewer. As the work progresses, the build- 
ing is pulled ahead by the same engine. Every- 
thing is done under cover, except the driving of 
some sheet plank outside of the house. 
The main sewer ends at what is called the filth 
hoist, and the view of it at this point gives an idea 


Promenade du Midi” has been given. Each 


ive under-ground structure with several cham. 
bers, in which are hung cages or screens, through 
which the sewage flows, and which intercept mat- 
ters which would be apt to clog the pumps 
Thence the sewage enters the pump wells, and 
is to be raised by four large pumping-engines 
each capable of lifting twenty-five million gallons 
in twenty-four hours. After being raised by the 
pumps the sewage flows, with a sluggish current. 
through an elevated tank or deposit sewer, twelve 
hundred feet long, in which any sand or other 
heavy matters in suspension will deposit, and 
thence passes under Dorchester Bay through a 
tunnel about a mile and a half long, and one 
hundred and fifty feet below the surface of the 
water. Short siphons, as that under the Seine at 
Paris, and others, have heretofore been construct- 
ed in connection with sewerage-works, but a tun- 
nel of such magnitude as the one now building at 
Boston for conveying sewage is a novel and bold 
engineering conception, It is built by means of 
three shafts in the bay, the upper portions of 
which are formed of sections of cast-iron cylin- 
ders bolted together. For its entire length the 
tunnel is expected to pass through solid rock, 
principally Roxbury conglomerate and argilla- 
ceous slate. The tunnel rises to the surface of 
the ground at its farther end, on a narrow prom- 
ontory called Squantum Neck, and thence the 
sewer is carried on a heavy embankment across 
beaches and flats to the reservoir at Moon Island. 

The reservoir is to cover five acres, and will 
be emptied just after each period of high tide, at 
which time the currents setting seaward from the 
island will carry the sewage well outside of the 
harbor. What will be its ultimate destiny is a 
matter of surmise, but it has been stated by sci- 
entists that all organic particles will probably be 
oxidized by the water, or will be assimilated by 
the myriad animal organisms which pervade the 
sea. 

In all some fourteen miles of main and inter. 


| cepting sewers, besides the other works, are to be 


constructed. Eight miles of these-are now fin- 
ished, or nearly so, and it is hoped that within 
three years the whole works will be completed. 
The total cost is estimated at four million dollars, 
and if the results confidently expected are.attain- 
ed, it will prove a wise expenditure of time, labor, 


> and money. 


A SAPPER AND MINER. 


“WELL said, old mole! Canst work i’ the earth 
so fast? A worthy pioneer!” 

So says Hamlet to his father’s ghost—a remark 
which points to the fact that Shakspeare was no 
mean observer of nature. As to the rapid work- 
ing of the little animal he named, if any enthu- 
_Siast will take a spade and start fairly against a 
mole to try and dig it,out, he will throw down the 
implement at the end of five minutes and con- 
fess himself thoroughly beaten; for almost in a 
twinkling the little fellow will have buried him- 
self, and the effort to dig him out will be a vain 
one, so rapidly can he bore and tunnel through 
ordinary, moderately soft soil. 

“It may be taken for granted that there are 
many hundreds of thousands of people who nev- 
er have seen, and never may see, this little ani- 
mated subsoil plough and drainer, who, if allow- 
ed to follow the bent of his inclinations, will com- 
pletely undermine a field, running through it a 
series of veins and arteries, opening the one into 
the other—making, in fact, hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of yards of subterranean . passages, just 
large enough to admit his body, and depositing 
the soil taken out of the tunnels in the neatest of 
little, soft, crumbly heaps on the surface of the 


s. 
Fields or. gardens so treated are generally be- 
side a wood, and out of this the mole—or, as the 
learned call it, Zalpa europea—starts on his 
hunting trips, his hunting grounds being subter- 
ranean. 

Here is the little fellow, just caught in a noose 
by an ingenious arrangement placed in his bur- 
row, and the first feeling is one of amazement 
that such a little, round, soft, shapeless creature 
could perform.so much work. For we have here 
what looks to be q little round, sausage-shaped 
bag some five or six inches long, made of the 
most delicate black silk velvet, the pile, which 
lies smooth in any direction, being so soft and 
fine that beside it velvet plush is a coarse and 
barbarous production. Our little defunct nui- 
sance seems to have no shape beyond being round 
and long. One end comes to a point, and on ex- 
amination you find that it is flattened at the ex- 
tremity, being, in fact, an exact pig-like snout; 
and at the other rounded end there is a tail like an 
elongated camel’s-hair pencil. There is no shape 
of head, no trace of shoulder or hip. Even the 
eyes are invisible, being completely covered by 
the velvety pile; and but for the legs it would be 
hard to tell that it is an animal atall. The legs! 
It should be the feet, for the legs are almost en- 
tirely within the skin, while the feet are wonder- 
fully developed, especially those in the anterior 


‘part of the body. The ordinary illustrations of 


our natural histories give a very inaccurate idea 
of the fore-foot, or hand, of the mole, which is 
almost circular, and of enormous strength. It is 
covered with a very tough skin, and its claws are 
solidity itself. 

On examining these implements—for such they 
really are—the surprise at the mole’s power of lo- 
comotion, and sapping and mining process, ceases 
at once, for they are wonders of construction and 
models of perfection. Set in motion by exceed- 
ingly powerful muscles, it is seen that they are 
not placed, like the fore-legs of an ordinary anl- 
mal, with’a palm flat upon the earth for walking, 
but edgewise, and somewhat like the foremost fins 
of a fish, and they play on the earth in a similar 
manner, making, of course, some allowance for the 
denser medium. With these claw-armed hands 
the mole tears through the soil, and casts it back 


of its magnitude. The filth hoist itself is a mass- 


to where its hind-feet—which are about a third 
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of the size and strength—continue the task, and 
kick the loosened earth up to the surface. 

Here, in this orchard, is a favorable place for 
watching the workings of the mole—at least, so 
much as you are likely to see. Take your stand 
with me here, and be perfectly silent, or our la- 
bor will be in vain. You see nothing? Indeed! 
Watch that spot a couple of yards away. Can 
you not see about & table-spoonful of earth lying 
on the surface like so much exceedingly coarse 
brown sugar? Yes, you can see that . and now, on 
watching it carefully, you see that it is in motion 
_that it is growing, in fact, for there might be a 
volcanic disturbance going on below there upon a 
miniature scale, and _ might be an eruption of 

e disintegrated earth. 

—— how it comes to the surface, more and more 
welling up, 80 to speak, like water out of a spring. 
We know what is doing it—a mole; but no sign 
of the little sapper is manifested to our sight. 

Look! there he goes—or, rather, there goes his 
work—just beneath the surface, and so close that 
the soil is slightly raised, though held together by 
the strands of grass and fibres of the trees. It is 
so close to the surface because a little lower down 
the alluvial soil ceases, and hard gravelly stone 
begins, such as would wear out the tough, —_ 
claws of even a mole. To avoid this, then, an 
its harsh, jagged stones, the mole keeps at times 
so close to the surface that he can almost be seen 
to work. We trace him, then, and see that at ev- 
ery few yards hillocks are thrown up, which keep 
on increasing in size as the little animal toils on. 

Now just stamp with your foot. The earth car- 
ries the concussion to where the busy little crea- 
ture is at work, and the loose soil ceases to rise. 
He has gone. 

You ask where? Oh! down one or other of 
the old channels that have been made at former 
times, perhaps by the one in question, perhaps by 
some of his relatives; and while we are looking 
at the traces of the new workings, the little-sap- 
"per may have retreated back into the wood, or 
gone forward right across the garden and into the 
field forty or fifty yards away, which you can see 
is dotted over with mole-hills. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
mole lives in these passages; for somewhere or 
another—probably in a place where one would 
not like to dig, for fear of destroying a choice 
tree—we should find the home of the busy work- 
er, a circular chamber, carefully smoothed, and 
safe from caving-in earth by the support given to 
the soil by the root fibres of the tree above. Con- 
nected with this are a couple of circular passages, 
one above the other, joined by other passages ; and 
from these in turn road after road radiates, like 
the crooked spokes of a cart-wheel from the nave, 
which represents the mole’s home. 

_ Here was one, down here at the bottom of the 
garden, beneath that great standard rose, whic 
though wéH planted and furnished with such soi 
and surroundings as would have satisfied the most 
exigeant of rose cultivators, began to and fade 
in the most peculiar way. Blight? Not a sign. 
Want of water? too much water? Neither. - It 
had received the most perfect treatment, and yet 
it was dying. A spade revealed what was wrong. 
One mole had found the place suitable, and made 
a circular chamber just beneath the roots, effect- 
ually depriving the tree of its nutriment; and it 
would have killed it had we not decreed that the 
mole must die instead, and die it did. | 

Your mole is a thirsty soul, and for proof look 
here by the bank of this water-cress bed, which is 
tunnelled and in places half filled up by the tiny 
animal’s borings. Tapping a running stream like 
this, it might be supposed that the mole would 
flood his works; but he is too good an engineer, 
for the tunnels run upward, and he can descend 
for water and then resume his hunting in the 
passages close at hand. For, in addition to lov- 
ing water, the mole affects these damp spots, not 
from choice, but because they are the chosen homes 
of the dainty worms which form his chief support, 
though the small boring-slugs, grubs, and soft 
white larve of insects are largely devoured as they 
are found when digging, or afterward in travelling 
through the convenient highways into which they 
have fallen as into a trap. 

The good a mole will effect in this way in a 
garden is incalculable, besides that which he does 
in keeping the soil so fresh by draining it, the 
rain percolating through into his many passages. 
Unfortunately, though the good he does is incal- 
culable, the harm can be calculated, and it is great. 
In this garden, for instance, close by a wood, and 
liberally invaded by Talpa with his subsoil appa- 
ratus, the mischief was constant, and such as no 
garden would bear. The under-draining is good, 
but the filling up of the neatly made beds contain- 
ing the choice dark-leaved water-cress, glistening 
with the pure waters from the spring one day, 
coated with moist mud the next from Talpa’s bor- 
ings ; the range of heaps of soil for a dozen yards 
along the asparagus bed ; the ploughing up of the 
neat paths between the seed beds, and the chan- 
nelling of those tidily squared and drilled paral- 
lelograms devoted to the growth of onions; neat- 
ly raked borders one day, turned into an earthen 
model of a volcanic region, with its mountains 
and ridges and craters, the next; and, above all, 
the short crisp turf of the meadow, harrowed and 
rolled for a crop of hay, suddenly disfigured by 
heaps of soil that would be renewed night after 
night when levelled down—these and many more 
calculable pieces of damage necessitate the call- 
ing in of that rustic professional, the mole-catch- 
er, who with a few sticks, one of which is bent 
down to form a bow or spring, some whip-cord 
nooses, and a cylinder of wood, turned hollow, ex- 
actly the diameter of the mole’s tunnel, and 
smeared inside with moist earth for his better de- 
ception, sets to work. The cylinders are planted 
in the tunnels, the bow bent and attached to a 
trigger, which the mole himself starts, and he is 
instantly caught. One mole will do a great deal 
of mischief, but in this case ten or a dozen were 
trapped within a month. 


SIGHT-SEEING IN SWEDEN. 


Many people now pretend to care but little for 
a tour, unless they can contrive to carry home 
some trophies to attest their rare artistic pene- 
tration, and their powers of discovery of priceless 
ugly things. Smith goes to Holland mainly to 
pick up old blue pots, wherewith he packs his 
battered old portmanteau to the brim, and shud- 
ders at the bumps and thumps it gets in course of 
travelling. Brown starts upon a voyage for the 
discovery of delf, and gives himself great trouble 
to collect a few old “bits,” such as with great 
ease he could buy any day at Christie’s. Jones 
returns from Italy, his hat-box crammed with 
pinchbeck cameos and spurious mosaics, and his 
knapsack stuffed with rustic necklaces and ear- 
rings which bear the stamp of Brummagem in 
the rudeness of their make; while the more as- 
piring Robinson is off to Greece and the Levant, 
with the barely whispered project of outdigging 
Dr. Schliemann, for, by prodding with his walking- 
stick in a spot on the sea-shore which the spirits 
have revealed to him, he entertains great hopes of 
finding Helen’s wedding ring, which she dropped 
into the sea when she eloped to Troy. 

I would warn intrepid hunters of old crockery 
and gimcracks that if they go to Sweden they 
will find poor sport. Sweden is by no means a 
good country for bric-a-brac. The peasants most- 
ly are too poor to have any hoarded riches in the 
way of rare old china, or ancient coins, or costly 
gems. There are no battered old brass fenders 
to be bought for half a crown, which would now 
in Belgravia be deemed a perfect bargain at five 
guineas apiece. There are no distorting mirrors, 
or rickety rush-bottomed chairs, or ramshackle 
old coal-scuttles, to be had for a song—trifles 
such as when transplanted to our drawing-room 
would set zsthetic minds raving and craving for 
the like. Indeed, I doubt whether an ancient tin- 
der-box be there easily discoverable, and I can 
conceive a curio-hunter returning from the chase 
without even an old pair of Scandinavian snuffers 
to reward him for his toil. ~ 

The only thirigs I found worth buying in my 


rural explorations were some specimens of hand- 


loom weaving, which I saw in Dalecarlia. Of 
these a gay striped apron now serves as a small 
table-cover, and occasions many explosions of 
feminine surprise by the fineness of its texture 
and the thickness of its make. Some linen made 


for head-gear shows a similar solidity, and be- 


trays a thorough innocence of sundry tricks of 
sizing which are practiced in the trade. There 
was a clay floor to the cottage where this cloth 
was being woven, and little furniture except a 


- table and some chairs. The beds appeared to be 


bare boards, which indeed were well-nigh hidden 


| by the curtains drawn in front of the recesses 


that contained them, much in the same fashion 
as the berths on board a ship. A large covey 
of small children were running about barefoot, 
while a woman, likewise barefoot, sat working at 
her loom. Through a friendly interpretress she 
speedily concluded a bargain for the sale of the 
linen she had made. The cloth was soon cut from 
the loom, and measured off and paid for, and then, 
perhaps in celebration of the fact that this was 
the beginning of her commerce with Great Britain, 
the weaver very warmly shook me by the hand, 
and cried out, “ Takka mikkit,” or “ Many thanks.” 

The people in this district still cling to their 
old costumes, which are quaintly picturesque ; 
but they seldom go abroad in all their splendor 
until Sunday. Then both men and women come 
forth as clean and neat as it is possible for soap 
and water and clothes-brushes to make them. 
Short red waistcoats with green sleeves, knee- 
breeches, and long leathern aprons covering the 
chest—these constitute the usual male work-a-day 
apparel; while the women wear thick ankle-boots 
and short dark woollen skirts, which on Sundays 
are enlivened by bright bodices and aprons of red 
and blue, or black and yellow, with large snow- 
white linen sleeves, and rather tightly fitting white 
or scarlet caps. How they contrive to keep their 
finery in such a spotless state, while their houses 
are so small and their furniture so scanty, is a 
problem which the stranger will find it hard to 
solve. 

Cleanliness is akin to godliness, we are told ; 
though I doubt if the old hermits would have in- 
dorsed the axiom. Certainly in Sweden the two 
qualities appear to. hold a close relationship, so 
far as may be judged from outward acts of pub- 
lic worship. The peasant congregation among 
whom I sat at Leksand were most earnest and 
attentive throughout a lengthy service, and I have 
rarely seen their equals in cleanliness and neatness. 
There were many hundreds—as many as fifteen, 

guessed bled in the church. All were 
packed in narrow pews as close as they could sit ; 
and the black coats on the one side formed a som- 
bre contrast to the white caps on the other. On 
the high pew doors here and there were perched 
small silent people, bedecked with yellow plumage 
like pantomime canary-birds. Still smaller cana- 
ries were allowed to hop about upon the grass 
outside, in the care of elder sisters, or even male 
relations, who looked both proud and puzzled as 
they watched the precious charge confided to their 
keeping. 

The sun was shining brightly when I came out 
of the church—I own, before the sermon. In- 
side as well as out the place was full of pictur- 
esqueness. Had an artist been there, he would 
have found a score of charming subjects for his 
pencil or his easel. One I specially remember 
as being worth remembrance: a father with a 
tiny yellow bundle in his arms, and gravely keep- 
ing guard over a couple of small yellow sprawl- 
ers at his feet. -His long close-buttoned dark 
coat contrasted well with these bright colors, and 
he really looked so happy and contented with 
his simple homely duties, and there seemed such 
thorough honesty and manliness about him, that 
—but for the yellow bundle and the tumult which 
perhaps might have arisen from disturbing it—I 


should have been tempted to shake him by the 
hand, and assure him of my faith in the fact of 
his good-fellowship. As I had not learned enough 
of his own language to say this, I let one of his 
canary-birds peep shyly into my pocket and pick 
a biscuit out of it, whereat papa smiled gravely, 
and seemed greatly pleased. 

Whether reverence be better taught in Sweden 
than jin England is a matter which the tourist 
may be puzzled to decide. But if he goes to 
church at Leksand, he will surely be impressed 
by the reverential silence of that rustic congre- 
gation. Of the many hundreds gathered there 
together I hardly saw a man or woman who had 
not a prayer-book pretty constantly in use. There 
seemed to be no shamming, or show, or make- 
believe. They all seemed to be in real earnest, 
and not assembled simply to yawn away an hour, 
or to smile and stare about them. I was struck 
by the absence of all sniffing and snuffling, and 
whispering and coughing, and the like signs and 
symptoms of impatient inattention, whereby a 
village service—at least in my experience—is so 
very commonly enlivened and disturbed. 

Profuse bowing when they meet is an act of 
formal courtesy which is certainly conspicuous 
among the Swedish folk. Hat brims have a 
hardish time of it in Stockholm. A week’s wear 
must suffice to put them out of shape. Nor are 
hats the only articles which are set in movement 
for the greeting or good-bying of a relative or 
friend. When a train or steamboat quits or nears 
a Station.or a quay, there is a bowing and a kiss- 
ing and a waving of white handkerchiefs which 
is wonderful to see. Such social ways are harm- 
less and innocent enough, and the tourist would 
do wisely not to sneer at them. Indeed, he might 
do foolishly if, when he gets the chance, he fails 
to give and take a kindly Swedish greeting. Shall 
I forget the pleasant smile of the pretty bright- 
eyed maiden, as she stood framed in the doorway 
of her sister’s house at Liden, and waved a last 
farewell as we went trotting down the road? 
Have I not still fresh in my mind’s eye the pret- 
ty formal little courtesy which she dropped to 
me at bed-time when bidding me sleep well, and 
the like when at my leave-taking she warmly 
shook me by the hand ? 

Who knows but that, had not a third person 
been present, I might have been inspired with 
such a knowledge of her language as to whisper, 
“Snella flicka, gi meg en kyss!” or at least to 
have expressed my wishes in dog-Latin, which 
Lord Dufferin found so useful in his travels in 
high latitudes, and to have murmured, “O tu 
pulchra puella, da mihi unum parvum osculum, 
id est cara res!” 


_SLEEP-W ALKERS. 


A SOMNAMBULIST is peculiarly susceptible of 
impressions on his muscular sense; and if the 
face, body, or limbs be brought into an attitude 
suggestive of any particular emotion, a corre- 
sponding mental state is immediately called up; 
thus if the angles of the mouth be gently sepa- 
rated from one another, as in laughter, a disposi- 
tion to laugh is at once produced; and this ex- 
pression may be turned into moroseness by drawing 
the eyebrows toward each other, and downward 
upon the nose, as in frowning. The movements 
of the somnambulist seem almost guided by a su- 
pernatural hand, for he will walk on parapets, 
roofs of houses, and precipices without the least 
accident. A story is told of a boy who climbed 
a precipice and took away an eagle’s nest during 
his sleep—a feat he would never have attempted 
in his waking hours, as is proved by the fact that 
he disbelieved the story till he found the nest 
under his bed. Dr. Abercrombie relates instances 
of a young botanist.out on a scientific expedition ; 
of a servant-girl, rather dull than otherwise, dis- 
coursing on astronomy, which she apparently 
knew nothing of in her waking moments ; of an 
orphan girl electrifying a whole household with 
the angelic strains of a violin, and of her conju- 
gating a Latin verb, speaking French, etc., all of 
which were most unlikely accomplishments to her 
during the day. Another writer_tells us of a 
somnambulist who walked two miles along a dan- 
gerous road to the quay of an Irish sea-port, 
jumped into the water, and swam about for an 
hour and a half before being rescued. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott relates that one of the crew of a vessel 
lying in the Tagus had’ been murdered by a Por- 
tuguese, and it.was said that the unfortunate 
man’s spectre haunted the ship. One of the 
mates, an honest, sensible Irishman, said the ghost 
took him from his bed every night, led him about 
the ship, and in fact “ worried his life out.” The 
captain watched; and at midnight the mate got 
up with ghastly looks, lighted a candle, and went 
to the galley, stared wildly about, and then sprin- 
kled some water out of a can, after which he 
seemed relieved, and returned quietly to his bed. 
The captain asked him next morning whether he 
had been disturbed, and he replied in the affirma- 
tive, and said that after sprinkling some holy wa- 
ter the spirit left him. To be told that it was 
water out of a common can had the effect of ban- 
ishing the spectre altogether from the sleeper’s 
mind. If by some chance he had burned his fin- 
ger with the candle, he would have carried home 
to Ireland an incontestable proof that the spirit 
had left an indelible mark upon him. 

Professor Fischer describes a remarkable case 
observed by himself, and others, when a boy at 
school. A young man, apparently of a hale con- 
stitution, and far from exhibiting any symptoms 
of a nervous temperament, was habitually subject 
to somnambulism. His fits came on regularly 
about ten o’clock at night. The scene wasa large 
apartment, containing sixty beds in four rows. 
He ran about violently, romped, wrestied, and box- 
ed with his companions, who enjoyed the sport at 
his expense. “I think,” says the professor, “I 
can perfectly well remember that, while running, 
he always held his hands before him, with his fin- 
gers stretched out. He was remarkably agilc, 


and would leap over the beds, and his companions 
could scarcely ever catch him. When he escaped 
through the door, he flew through a long gallery 
to his own apartment. There he rested, frequent- 


ly taking up a book, and reading softly, or with a 
loud voice, conducting-~—if my recollection serves . 


me accurately—his outstretched fingers over the 


; lines. His eyes were alternately open and closed ; 


but even when open they were incapable of vision, 
being convulsively drawn upward, showing only 


the white. The general belief that somnambu- | 


lists see by means of the points of their fingers, 
as well as the observation that while running our 
somnambulist always carried his hands and oiit- 
stretched fingers before him, as if these were his 
organs of sight, as also his reading (as it appeared 
to us) by means of the points of his fingers, led us 
to the idea of tying gloves upon his hands and 
stockings upon his kegs. Besides, we had been 
informed that during his nightly wanderings he 
had been known to play at skittles—a game he 
was very fond of when awake—and that he had 
always accurately counted the number of pins 
knocked down by stretching out his fingers in a 
direction toward them, so correctly, indeed, that it 
was impossible to deceive or impose upon him. 
In short, we seized the opportunity of his most 
profound sleep and insensibility to tie on the 
gloves and stockings. At the usual time he rose 
up and sprang out of bed; but although we be- 
gan to tease and provoke him, he did not move 
from the spot, but appeared puzzled and perplex- 
ed, and groped and tumbled about like a blind or 
drunken man. At length he perceived the.cause 
of his distress, and tore off the gloves with great 
violence. 
when he started up in a lively manner,and threw 
the gloves with ironical indignation upon the 


ground, making a ludicrous observation upon the 


means taken to blind him; and then lie-began to 
run through the apartment as formerly,” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A winow likes to start on her mournful journey in 
style. It tends to make the trip to a second mat- 
rimonial state shorter. This particular widow's hus- 
band was about to be buried, and sympathizing lady 
friends had provided the recently bereaved with mourn- 
ing millinery, etc., without consulting her tastes, not 
caring to intrude snch matters on her sensitive nature 
at such atime. The result was an unbecoming ben- 
net, which, when she had taken one glance at it in the 
mirror, she tossed into one corner, with the remark : 
‘“* Wear that barn-yard of a bonnet to the funeral! No, 
ma’am! Youcan bury the young man at your leistre. 
I'll stay at home.” And there was a flew of real tears. 


Sally Jones says when she was in love she felt as if 
she was in a way tunnel, with a train of carriages 
coming both ways. ate 


A correspondent wishes to know if the “‘ Lay on 
Macduff” was one of Shakspeare’s earlier poems, 


Pork AND Beane—Cincinnati and Boston. 


Heat drives mankind to desperation. Were this not 
the case, no one would consent to be transformed into 
a scarecrow by the average bathing dress, 


No woman was ever known te marry a man whose 
first , ae on being introduced to her was about the 
weather. 


Mr. FLaNNIGAN (reading shop-window announce- 
- ‘Pants for five dollars! Begorra, that’s jist 
what oi pants for mesilf.” 


Talk of there being no-women cannibals! Think of 
the poet laureate! | 


“Only twenty?” Yes,” she explained. .“‘ George 
made me promise when we were married that I would 
never change. I was twenty then, andI mean to keep 
my prom | 


A young lady who has studied all the “ ologies” 
wants to know if the crack of a rifle is where they put 
the powder in. 


AT A BALL. | 
Mamma (to her marriageable daugh- 


ter). ‘* Virginia dear, don’t lose sight of that gentle . 


man in mourning. He may be a widower.” 


A Californian was speaking about “a man with an 
iron jaw,” when a melancholy-looking man, just from 
the East, exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah, yes, I know what that means. 
The wife from whom I fled was a woman of ire an’ jaw.” 
The Californians showed their sympathy by drinking 
at the stranger's expense. hk 
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WHAT THE PARTY IS FOR. 
Soft Money in Maine and Indiana, for Hard 
Money in New York, and for “all the Money 
there is in the Treasury” in the Say 
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Scarcely were his hands uncovered — 
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CHAUTAUQUA. 
Mipwar between New York and Chicago, on 
the summit of the water-shed of the St. Lawrence 
and the Mississippi, Lake Chautauqua lies nestled 
among the hills, smiling down upon her greater 
sister Lake Erie, seven miles distant, but as many 
hundred feet lower in level. No other navigable 
sheet of water on the continent stands at so high 
an elevation—fourteen hundred feet above the 
ocean; and ‘none of its size possesses an equal 
tonnage, since it boasts of a steamer for each 
one of its twenty-three miles in length. No riv- 
ers, and but few brooks, supply its waters, which 
_ gush up from cool natural springs. In form it is 
not unlike the new moon, straightened out a little, 
festooned aleng its edges by bays, and broken by 
many points; One of these, 
LONG POINT, 


almost cuts it asunder, and shows the fitness of its 
Indian name, C said to have the unro- 
mantic meaning, “‘a bag tied in the middle.” In- 
dian archeologists of high authority, however, tell 
us that once the Jat-te-ca tribe hunted around its 
borders, and that their name was by the French voy- 
ageurs softened into the word Chautauqua. At the 
upper end of the lake is the village of Mayville, at 
its lower the thriving city of Jamestown, famed for 
its alpacas. A few years ago the shores along the 
lake-side were almost a wilderness; now many- 
storied hotels loom up on the banks, cottages 
gleam from among the forests, and thousands of 
people breathe the mountain air ever fresh across 
the water. ‘When the first “‘hot wave” of the 
season awhile ago sent the mercury at New York 
up to 99°, Chautauquans calmly registered the 
temperature at 68°. 

The traveller from New York, after a ride of 
eighteen hours in the palace-car of the Erie, at 
Salamanca changing his track, but not his seat, 
to the Atlantic and Great Western road, reaches 
Jamestown about noon. Here, after a stage ride 
of half a mile over the hills, he is greeted by 


THE OUTLET, 


a most picturesque stream three miles long, 
through which the waters of the lake are dis- 
charged into'a branch of the Alleghany River. 
It is scarcely widcr than a canal, and winds its 
way through a primeval everglade so desolate 
that one almost imagines himself the original dis- 
coverer, and would scarcely be surprised to see 
an Indian canoe cut across the bow of the steam- 
er, or to hear a war-whoop sounding from among 
the tree-tops brushed by the smoke-stacks. From 
the narrowness of the outlet, the larger steamers 
plying the lake are mostly of the old-fashioned 
stern-wheel sort, rarely seen on Eastern waters. 

Though ‘Lake Chautauqua has attractions for 
the tourist and the summer visitor, yet its great- 
est fame lies in the fact that it is the Mecca of 
the Sunday-school world. Here, in 1874, was 
established the first 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLY, 


originated by the fertile brain of Rev. Joun H. 
Vincent, D.D., of New York, and aided by the 
financial strength and business ability of Lewis 
Miter, Esq.; of Akron, Ohio. The purpose of 
the projector. was to bring together the Sunday- 
school workers of the land for mutual conference 
and encouragement, for the illustration and discus- 
sion of the best methods, and for instruction in a 
systematic course of study, embracing all the sub- 
jects touched upon in the teacher’s work. The 
plan met with success, and the Chautauqua As- 
sembly became a permanent institution. The 
scope of the programme has been enlarged at 
each annual gathering, until now one finds at 
Chautauqua what may be called a summer uni- 
versity under Sunday-school auspices. Its pre- 
liminary meetings commence early in July with 
a School of Languages, though the Assembly, the 
culmination of Chautauqua, does not open until 
the first week in August. Here are classes in 
languages, modern and ancient, even the medizval 
Anglo-Saxon ‘receiving attention; a Musical Col- 


day, and fairly enchanting with its evening con- 
certs; asecular “ Teachers’ Retreat,’”’ where edu- 
cators from far and wide display their methods ; 
classes with the microscope studying nature in 
its most minute forms, and with the telescope in 
its mightiest; lectures on philosophy, theology, 
biology, and:all the other ologies; missionary 
meetings ; councils of reform; conferences upon 
Christian work ; and especially normal classes for 
the training of Sunday-school teachers ; for amid 
the manifold outworkings of the Chautauqua 
scheme, its original purpose has ever been main- 
— the Sunday-school kept in the fore- 
und. 

A rambler among the winding avenues of the 
encampment during the’ Assembly will find quite 
a contrast in its pictures. From a building on 
the upper plateau of the grounds he hears the 
jargon of half a dozen languages taught at once 
in as many rooms; in the Temple, close at hand, 
there may be a children’s meeting, with three - 
hundred eagér faces toward the blackboard, on 
which an artist is sketching a cartoon; or a Kin- 
dergarten exposition, with scores of students. In 
another place a sculptor with deft fingers is teach- 
ing a class to model in clay. There is a tent with 
twenty microscopes, through each of which an eye 
is peering, under the direction of the lady profess- 
or. There is: 


THE PARK OF PALESTINE, 
-with its miniature Mount Hermon, having a white, 


of the Jordan. From this spot our artist has 
given us a view of the wharf (though he can not 
represent its ever-varying panorama of sail and 
steam craft), with the bluffs of Point Chautauqua 
beyond. On this Palestine Park groups of stu- 
dents may often be seen locating the sacred 


illustrated by the calcium light of the stereopticon. 


has passed through several stages of evolution, 


on Simpson Avenue bears 


*time will the body and the mind enjoy an equal 


. These winding paths among the trees give oppor- 


costume impart a Scriptural flavor to the land- 
scape. Near the park is the 


ORIENTAL HOUSE, 


from whose latticed windows one almost looks 
for a glance from some dark-eyed Cairene. Its 
rooms are stocked with articles of interest illus- 
trating Biblical lands, and in its court is an ac- 
curate model of Palestine, while attendants clad 
in the flowing robes of the Orient exhibit and 
explain the curiosities. 

The point of land at the entrance to the As- 
sembly grounds is laid out as a park, with fount- 
ains playing under the trees, statuary and arbors, 
paths winding among beds of flowers, and rustic. 
seats looking out upon the lake. Here is the 


MODEL OF JERUSALEM, 


about thirty feet in diameter, in which every 
house of the city as it now stands is represented, 
with the Mosque of Omar on the spot where once 
rose the Temple, and Olivet and the surrounding 
hills looming up across the valleys. Under the 
brilliant rays of the electric light the model beams 
with a beauty which probably surpasses the origi- 
nal—at least in its present condition. There are 
other models in different parts of the ground. In 
a little park, which was planted with trees in the 
centennial year, stands a slice of the Great Pyra- 
mid done in cement. Near by are the curtained 
walls of the Jewish Tabernacle, surrounded by 
its court, and containing its altars and furniture. 


THE AMPHITHEATRE 


is the grand audience-hall of Chautauqua. It is 
situated in a natural ravine, banked across at the 
upper end. The seats are arranged in semicircu- 
lar tiers upon the sides of the valley, and over 
all a roof is placed. Though plain in its exterior, 
when decorated with flags and streamers, and 
thronged with a congregation of thirty-five hun- 
dred people, nearly all of whom are looking down 
upon the platform (from which an ordinary voice 
can be heard throughout the building), while the 
electric lamps overhead cover all the scene with 
a mellow radiance, it forms a picture which once 
seen can never be forgotten. During the three 
weeks of the Assembly the Amphitheatre is often 
occupied, and sometimes filled four times each 
day: in the early lecture, at eight o’clock, when 
the tough questions of philosophy are grappled 
by the giants; at eleven, when the subject is 
supposed to be more popular in its character ; in 
the afternoon, when the valleys echo with the 
concert of the grand choir and the bands ; and in 
the evening, when art, science, and literature are 


THE HALL OF PHILOSOPHY 


stands under the tall beeches of St. Paul’s Grove, 
in the most secluded portion of the grounds. In 
its style of architecture it is a Greek temple, with, 
open rows of white columns on each side, at a dis- 
tance suggesting the Parthenon, as if the Acropo-. 
lis had been transplanted to Chautauqua. This 
hall and its surrounding grove are consecrated to 
the C. L.8.C., those cabalistic initials which to 
the initiated reveal the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle—an organization for home study, 
with courses of reading, text-books, examinations, 
extending through four years, and giving to those 
who successfully pursue it not only a diploma, but 
something better—an acquaintance with the mas- 
terpieces of literature, a broader view of life, and 
at least some degree of culture. Already the Cir- 
cle, organized but two years ago, counts nearly 
twenty thousand names upon its, roll, embracing 
inhabitants not only of every State in the Union, 
but of almost every quarter of the globe, since it 
has members prosecuting the course in England, 
Japan, and the Sandwich Islands. 

In its accommodations for guests Chautauqua 


and is still progressing toward heights of comfort 
not yet attained. There was the early period, 
when the pilgrims dwelt in tents, and fed upon a 
better intellectual than physical diet. Tents have 
mostly given place to cottages, which, in every 
variety of style and cost, line the shady avenues. 
A forest city has grown up, with all the institu- 
tions of civilization, stores of every kind, physi- 
cians’ offices, the telegraph and its youngest child 
the telephone, a photograph gallery, and a book- 
stand. There is a full-fledged steam printing- 
office, in which a morning paper, 7’he rpms 
Daily Herald, is published during the three weeks 
of the Sunday-school meetings. <A cozy cottage 
e sign Harper & 
Broruers, and forms the Chautauqua head-quar- 
ters of the MaGcazinz, Weekiy, Bazar, and 
Youne Prope. 
A structure curiously combining boards and can- 
vas tents, named—perhaps in irony—the Palace 
Hotel, has been for three years past the principal 
place of entertainment ; t ut now it is being taken 
down (in sections, for such an ornament to the 
grounds could scarcely be spared all at once), and 
in its place are rising the ample halls and apart- 
ments of a genuine hotel, whose domed roof will ere 
long look out upon the lake. If its cuisine shall 
prove equal to its appearance, then for the first 


chance at Chautauqua. 

Our readers, however, must not suppose that 
these groves are devoted to literature and science 
alone. There are 


RECREATIONS AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


tunity for many a quiet ramble, either solitary 
or in chosen companionship. There are nooks 
with rustic seats from which one may look out 
upon ¢hoice bits of lake scenery framed in green 
leaves. There are boats for rowing parties, and 
sometimes Sunday-school people are seen carry- 
ing home to their tents strings of fish, and bear- 
ing upon their countenances a guilty look sug- 
gestive of a suspicion that they have forsaken 


_Avrnor or “Ar Her Menor,” “ Brep rm tue Bonz,” 


| with which the workman will throw up his em- 


to whistle ?” 


gone a-fishing. The old Auditorium under the 
trees, now that its meetings have been transferred 
to the more commodious Amphitheatre, has been 
given up to the great choir for their rehearsals, 
which all day draw hundreds to listen to the mu- 
sic, and give time during the pauses for some 
few of the more worldly-minded to do a little in- 
nocent flirting. On several evenings during the 
Assembly grand pyrotechnic demonstrations are 
given (no reference to the speakers in the meet- 
ings). From the little wharf rockets are sent up, 
and colored lights are burned, while the steamers 
and smaller craft on the lake, hung with Chinese 
lanterns from stem to stern, sail round and round 
in circles before the gaze of thousands crowding 
Palestine Park and the shores. One might im- 
agine himself at the Feast of Lanterns on the 
Yang-tse-kiang, until he sees one of the Yankee 
Turks straying out of the Oriental House, and 
then he is ready to swear that it is an Arabian 
Night, after all, that Dr. Vincent is only Caliph 
Harovun-at-RascuHip in disguise, and that Sind- 
bad the Sailor will soon step ashore from his 
seventh voyage on Chautauqua Lake. 


(Begun in Weexty No. 1208.) 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


* on Horsrsaox,” “ Warren's Worp,” 
Unpgr One Roor,” “ Hieu Ero. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ANOTHER DESERTER. 

Ir has been cruelly and falsely said (generally 
in excuse for some harsh conduct or neglect upon 
our own parts toward them) that the poor do not 
feel so acutely as their betters; that domestic 
calamities fall lighter on them ; and that even dis- 
ease does not wring them with such pain as it 
causes more tenderly nurtured bodies. The ex- 
planation for this fallacy probably lies in the 
fact that their troubles are so severe that ordi- 
nary woes seem by comparison insignificant to 
them. A toothache that makes us doubt the be- 
nevolence of the scheme of creation is to them 
a toothache and nothing more, and happy are 
they if they possess the shilling that absolves 
them from the kind offices of an amateur tooth- 
drawer; while to the rheumatism, whose pangs 
we resent so bitterly, the field-laborer’s back is 
bowed in patient acquiescence, as to an ill to 
which his class is heig,.. On the other hand, it is 
certain that the poor not easily affected by 
mental anxiety—a fortunate thing for those whose 
livelihood so often depends on the caprice of a 
master. The carelessness with which the domes- 
tic servant will leave her “ place,” the readiness 


ployment, and trust to the chapter of accidents for 
a new situation, are marvellous. Risks'do not ap- 
pall them ; misfortune, as a rule, throws no shad- 
ow upon them until it is actually at their doors. 
Hence it was that though Mr. John Rutherford 
could not but be aware that he was looked upon 
with public suspicion in reference to Mr. Hels- 
ton’s disappearance and the missing dianionds, 
and might any day fifid himself in “ Queer Street’”’ 
in consequence, the circumstance did not much 
disturb his equanimity. Nor was he so much 
distressed upon Master Matthew’s account as his 
wife would have preferred to see him. 

“ He'll come out of it all right, sooner or later, 
old woman,” he was wont to reply to Sally’s often 
expressed fears, and this confidence on his part 
had been wont to afford her some consolation. 
What she had understood him to mean was that 
though, in his view, Lady Pargiter had put Mat- 
thew out of the way for the time, in order to dis- 
pose of the jewels in security, that she was by no 
means likely to proceed to the last extremity and 
murder him. 

But when her husband returned that evening, 
after her discovery of the pistol, and as usual in 
very tolerable spirits, all her former surmises were 
put to the. rout. She felt comfort in nothing, 
and sure of nothing except that his lively whis- 
tling gave her extreme annoyance, for it seemed 
to her a sign of callousness. 

“You are very gay, John,” she said, with sig- 
nificance, “‘ but if you had been with me to-day, 
and seen how poor Mrs. Helston was looking, it 
would have sobered you.” 

‘“‘Sobered me ?” returned her husband. “So 
help me Bob, I have touched nothing but beer— 
and only a pint of that—the livelong day.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mean drink, and it’s my belief you 
know well enough that I don’t, John. It’s your 
reckless devil-me-care way of goihg on that shocks 
me.’ 

“Well, you’ve mentioned drink, Sally,” re- 
plied the cabman, to all appearance in genuine 
astonishment, “and hang me if I don’t think 
you’ve been at the gin-bottle. Because Master 
Matthew has been kidnapped (for that’s what’s 
happened, bet a shiner), and his missus is 
naturally cut up about it, is it therefore a sin for 


“The sin ain’t in the whistling,” replied his 
lady, darkly. “A man sometimes whistles to 
hide the remorse as is a-gnawing of him.” 

“ Annoying of him ?” replied honest John, for 
whom this eloquence was too high-flying. “To 
my mind, it’s a deuced sight more annoying than 
whistling to find black looks and an empty sup- 
per —" when you come home after a hard day’s 
work. 
“You shall have your supper, John, directly,” 
said Sally, somewhat moved by this reproof, al- 
beit it was the first time she had forgotten to 
prepare her husband’s meal for him for many a 
day; “though, for my part, I wonder at some 
persons possessing an appetite, with such a weight 
upon their minds.” 


got Mr. Matthew Helston in m ket,” exclaim. 

ed John, looking round on 
“I don’t know what you’ve got in your pocket, 

not I,” returned Mrs. Rutherford, fixing him with 

her eye ; “perhaps another loaded pistol.” 
Jahn’s face did not easily turn colo 


ing made it tolerably “ fast” —but through its or- 
dinary hue of blue and red “came a color post “ 
light, as I’ve seen the rosy red blushing in the 
northern night,” and at the same time his glance 
— wandered to the top of the ward- 


“Oh yes, that’s where it was,” cried Sally, sar- 
donically ; “and it’s no use denying that you put 
it there. May I ask you, John Rutherford, what 
an honest cabman can want of loaded pistols ?” 

Notwithstanding that he was by nature some- 
what garrulous, Mr. Rutherford kept silence for 
some moments. He scratched his huge and tan- 
gled head; his great body swayed from side to 
side in mental perturbation; and after all there 
came this ridiculus mus of a reply: } 


asking as I’m aweer on. But as to answering— 
well, I sha’n’t, and that’s flat.” 

“ You'll tell me, at all events, whether I’ve got 
a murderer for my husband ?” inquired Sally, 
with solemnity. 

“Well, not at present—no, you ain’t,” replied 
John; “though if you go on in that aggravating 
way,” he added, with irritation, “‘ there’s no know- 
ing what you may drive me to.” 

“It’s conscience as is driving you, not me, and 
has got the whip-hand of you,” replied Sally. “ You 
may try to drown it in liquor—” 

2 A pint of beer,” interrupted John, contemptu- 
ously. 

“Or you may glaze it over with whistling and 
such like,” continued his lady, “ but your sin will 
find you out, John. To think that an honest 
man, a8 you once were, should have come to such 
& pass as to want loaded pistols !” 

“Where is it?” inquired John, in dictatorial 
tones. 

“Where you won’t find it,” replied Sally, defi- 
antly. ‘Where the police won’t find it, neither, I 
hope; for if they did, what would become of you, 
& man as they suspect already? Never will I 
sleep by your side again, John, unless you tell me 
what you wanted with that pistol.” 

“Then you must lie on the floor, Sally, for I 
never will.” 

She knew by his tone that obstinacy had set in 
with him, and that all direct attempts to move 
him would be futile. If John had been a cabinet 
minister instead of a cabman he would have been 
justly celebrated for an inflexible determination ; 
as it was, he had the more humble reputation of 
being the pig-headedest man in Hybla Mews. 

“ Don’t let’s quarrel, John,” said Sally, humbly. 
“Whatever you’ve done, it is my duty to stick by 
you. But I think a wife—and a good one, such 
| as I have been to you—” 

He nodded with the gravity of a judge: so far 
the Court was with her. 

“T think, I say, I have a right to your confi- 
dence. As it is, I don’t even know how to de- 
fend you. Do you think I walked to Cavendish 
Grove to-day and back only to comfort poor dear 
Miss Sabey as was? No, John, it was also to 
clear your character in her eyes. And I thank 
Heaven I did it. ‘Do you think my John,’ says 
I, ‘ would have knowingly done any harm to Mas- 
ter Matthew ?’” 

“That was right enough,” said John, approv- 
ingly. 

ea Tes; but how can I feel that it was right 
enough now? How can I lay my hand upon my 
heart and say, ‘ My husband is as innocent as the 
babe unborn,’ when I know he carries a loaded 
pistol? Honest folks don’t carry such things, 
but only thieves and murderers.” 

“Then it’s a pity you found it,” said John, cun- 
ningly, and in a tone of satisfaction at his own 
logical acumen. “The less you knows, the better 
you seeins to ma . Tm not a-going to tell 
you why I bought that there pistol, Sally; but I 
will tell you this much for your comfort—the use 
of it, whatever it was, is dead and gone. You 
may keep it for yourself, to shoot the beetles 
with, for all I care.” 

. “keep it! I wouldn’t have such a thing in 
my house, far less my hand, for its weight in 
gold. I’ve throwed it into the water-butt.’ 
“Don’t you think itll give rather a taste to the 
tea?” suggested Mr. Rutherford. “Iron, they 
say, is strengthening to the system, but I am not 
80 sure about powder and lead.” 

“Then it was loaded, John?” said Sally, de- 
spondingly. 

“ Well, yes it was; but I'll say this much—and, 
mind you, it’s the very last I will say—that pistol 
was not meant to do any harm to Master Matthew ; 
quite the contrary.” 

“T thank Heaven for that, John,” exclaimed 
Sally, with genuine satisfaction. But the next 
moment her brow became clouded. She wished 
to ask him a certain question which she could not 
master courage to put into words. 

“TI think you had better fish that pistol out,” 
he said, suddenly, “and then throw it away some- 
where. As you say, if the police found it, it 
might bring some one into trouble.” 

Sally did not ask who the some one was, but 
instantly took up the tongs and went out on the 
veranda. The night had fallen by that time, and 
no one standing in the Mews could have seen 
what she was about. Nevertheless, there was a 
star or two the light of which was sufficient to 
indicate the surface of the water—only it did not 
do so. Sally knew, however, where to find the 
butt, and kneeling on the wooden gallery, thrust 
down the tongs in the direction of it. But they 
only struck against its wooden walls. , 
“Why, the water has leaked out, John,” she 
whispered, in a frightened tone. “ That’s a 
strange thing.” 


places, and occasionally a company in Oriental 


the Normal Class, and, like the Apostle Prrzsr, 


“A weight? One would really suppose I had 


“It would be much stranger if the pistol had 


to the weather and pretty liberal potations hay. 


“You may ask, of course; there’s no law agin 
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flowed through the spigot, ” answered John, with 

the air of one who understands ” 

already run stairs to carry 

= 4 She was longer away than 
accounted for by the nature of her er- 

coult and when she came back her look of alarm 


had turned to one of positive terror. 


” 


‘ pistol’s gone, 
' What d’ye mean?” he said. “Gone off of 
ater 
Some one has drawed 


to a quite e 


a very serious € The 


ion as he uttered it. 


perleece have been at their little games,” he mur-. 


mured. “ Well, let ’em. He must be out of 
harm's way by this time.” ; 

« Who must be out of harm’s way ?” inquired 
Sally, quickly. 
em you mind,” he answered, gruffiy ; 
“ vou've meddled enough already for one day. If 
you hadn't found that there pistol, the perleece 
would not have found it. Can't you leave things 
alone? Let's have supper, will you? If you say 
another word eye the pistol lor Master Matthew, 

off to the Rising Sun.’’ 

was Mrs. Rutherford disliked 
more than her husband leaving her for the pub- 
lic-house, and just now, of all times, it was terri- 
ble to her to have him out of her sight; so she 
proceeded to lay the supper table without a word. 
She now felt certain that he had compromised 
himself in the Moore Street affair, but no long- 
er feared that he had done harm to Mr. Helston. 
He had said that that pistol was bought not to 
harm him, but “ quite the contrary.” Now “ quite 
the contrary” could only mean te help him— 
to further some scheme of Mr. Helston’s own. 
Moreover, to whom could he have referred but to 
Mr. Helston when he had muttered to himself, 


_ *He must be out of harm’s way by this time?” 


Her busband was no murderer, and perhaps no 
thief in any sense, but she knew how 
strong were his likes and dislikes, his notions of 
sticking to his friends, and never betraying them. 
And in spite of herself, she now entertained a 
dreadful apprehension that he had been playing 
into his friend’s and employer’s hands. 

And thus of the faithful few that still believed 
in Matthew Helston’s innocence as respected the 
Pargiter diamonds, one more had gone over, if not 
to the Enemy, to the Majority. 


THE POSTHUMOUS LETTER. 


Reaper, has it ever fallen to your duty to open 
the desk of one very dear to you, and who is dead, 
and to suffer anew the parting with him at the 
sight of every “trivial fond record”? There is 
scarcely one of all the sad experiences to which 
human nature is heir more pathetic, more heart- 
breaking. His handwriting lies before you, wi 
his thoughts still living in it, though the fingers 
that set them down are cold in death. Here isa 
faded flower, memorial of you know not what, 
but doubtless of some tender time; its blossom 
has withered, its stalk is dry, but it has not yet 
become dust as he has. There are letters from 
others, tied round with loving care, and doubtless 
intended to be read again by eyes to whom the 
page of Futurity alone is now open. Perhaps 
one of your own letters is them: let us 
hope a kind one. How strangely has it altered to 
yourview! It is no longer a mere vehicle of your 
own feelings, but has become a material link with 
the other world. 

Un such a bitter task, on Friday, December 18, 
exactly one week after her husband's disappear- 
ance, Mrs. Helston wasengaged. She was not cer- 
tain, it is true, that her Matthew was dead. She 
Wore no outward mark of the widow about her— 
Save in the wan cheek and the hollow eye—but her 
heart was almost as hopeless and forlorn as though 
she had been one. She had undertaken this sad 
office under the combined advice of Uncle Stephen 
and Mr. Barlow; not that they expected aught 
to come of it, but because it was just possible— 


_ in the absence of all other explanations of the 


ehigma—that some clew to the mystery of this 
absence might be discovered among his own doc- 
uments. The very suggestion, as they were well 
aware, had the elements of suspicion or dispar- 
agctpent about it; but that, as they foresaw, nev- 
er entered into Sabey’s mind. They had put it to 
her in this way: “It is possible, just possible, 
that Matthew has come to harm at the hand of 
some privateenemy. So far as we know, it is true, 
he had nome; nay, he himself may have been 
unaware of the existence of such a person; and 
yet it may be otherwise. We think that every 


At first Sabey showed great unwillingness to 
accede to this proposal. It seemed to her irrev- 
erent, she said, thus to pry into her lost husband's 
affairs, but her real reason was that the fact of 
her so doing seemed a tacit admission that he was 
lost to her forever. It could affect the fact, of 
course, neither one way nor the other, but the 
feeling well may be excused when we consider 
how many matter-of-fact and otherwise sensible 
Persons object to make their wills. In the end, 
bowever, as we have said, she consented. One 
of the reasons that had weighed with her, in ad- 
ciuom t the chief one, had been a certain argu- 
ment of Mr. Barlow's: 

_ im your case,” he had said, “dear Saber, 
tere need be no apprebension of any record 
oy to i "sl 
— 0 light to pain you. Matthew's life was 


His use of the past tense made her lips quiver, 
bas she only bowed ber head. Of course Mat 
thew's life had been stainless; but if she refused 


‘you found anything *” 


to do their bidding, they might think, perhaps, 
that she entertained suspicions to the contrary— 
an idea that would certainly not have entered 
her head a week ago ; but now, with all the news- 
papers, and the world that read them, imputing 
evil to her husband, she had become sensitively 
jealous for his honor. 

, Matthew’s desk was characteristic of its owner: 
a plain ink-stained affair, with no conveniences 
within it such as shelves and drawers, but fast- 
ened by a good lock of his own making; the very 
taking of the key from its bunch was a sore trial 


‘to her, and before putting it to its use she clean- 


ed it with a piece of leather—lest it should be 
rusted with her tears, she said to herself, but in 
reality to gain time. The contents of the desk 
were also characteristic. They consisted almost 
entirely of mathematical calculations; row after 
row of figures, the meaning of which was utterly 
unknown to her, but which she guessed rightly 
had reference to“ Madge.” They were all beau- 
tifully written out, and every paper appeared to 
be arranged with reference to the others. But 
dear as had been his hopes in that direction, his 
heart—or at least the core of it—had lain else- 
where. Every letter—they were not many—she 
had ever written to him was found there, tied up 
in two packets. In one were those she had ad- 
dressed to him as her lover, and dated from the 
Rectory ; in the other the few she had had occa- 
sion, since their marriage, to write to him in Pou- 
let Street—for they had never been separated by 
any longer distance. 

“From dearest Sabey” was imscribed on the 
former, and on the latter,“ From my darling 
wife.” It was terrible that the assurance of 
Love should inflict such cruel pangs. She open- 
ed one or two of them: they had not, of course, 
the power to move her as Matthew's own letters 
—sacred relics, stored in her own chamber, which 
she had not had the courage to touch—would have 
done ; but, nevertheless, in recalling the happy 
past, they shot sharp arrows into her heart. There 
was also a memorandum of the sums that had 
been expended by Mr. Durham in the promotion 
of Madge’s interests, and a letter bound up with 
them by a plain India rubber band, but sealed, 
addressed, “ For Uncle Stephen, in case anything 
should happen to me.” 

A strange addition under the circumstances 
enough, but which did not strike Sabey with much 
significance. She knew how deeply Matthew had 
felt his uncle's kindness, and she could easily 
conceive that gratitude had caused him to make 
this simple proviso for expressing itself to the 
good old man in case opportunity should be oth- 
erwise denied him. The letter probably also be- 
queathed his wife and child to his uncle’s care, 
albeit that might have seemed superfluous. To 
one who had known Matthew Helston less thor- 
oughly his jeaving such a document behind him 
would have looked like a morbid presentiment 
of death, but to Sabey the incident was ’ 
accountable. 

Matthew had a horror 
Fortune, perhaps, had gone so ill wi e 
had an objection to leave anything to chance; 
nor would he trust to the most natural contin- 
gencies, if it was possible for him to make a 
thing secure without them. And, moreover, he 
was always looking to the future. It was there- 
fore without any foreboding as to its contents 
that Sabey took the letter from its receptacle, 
and having wiped her tears, carried it inso the 
next room, where Amy and Mr. Durham were 
sitting. 

“ Well, darling *” inquired the former, tender- 
ly: she had left her sister to her sad task alone 
from motives of delicacy, but she read in her 
face how she had suffered in the ordeal. “ Have 


Sabey shook her head. “Only what I knew I 
should find. There is, however, this note for you, * 
Uncle Stephen.” 

“For me *” said the old man, reading the su- 
perscription, “‘ For Uncle Stephen, im case any- 
thing should happen to me.” 

“ How strange!” exclaimed Amy, with excite 
ment. - 

Mr. Durham was excited too, and being aware 
of the fact, he purposely delayed to open the en- 
velope. He felt that phesence of mind was ne- 
cessary in case anything had tw be concealed 
from Saber. 

“T can guess its contents,” said she, softly. 
“Matthew wishes to express to you In writing 
the thanks you would never listen to from his 
lips. The note was wrapped up with some mem- 
oranda of his money obligations to you. II 
he might have paid, had the chance been given 
him: his debt of gratitude never.” 

“ Poor fellow! dear fellow '° murmured Uncle 
Stephen. “Yes; it is as you say. To his gen- 
erous nature every litth ki loomed 50 


husband's di - such things turned her 
heart to steel. But she could mot bear to hear 
him - that melted-it. With a deep sob 


“Can I see that letter, Mr. Durham *” 
a | bad rather not show it you, my dear,” he 


have calculated, and| you should survive me, I 


gratitude I owe you, The sense of obligation, 
like other senses, is, I suppose, blunted by long 
use, or surely I should feel ashamed at asking 
any further favor of you. That the service I am 
about to ask of you must be a secret one—even 
from my wife, and, indeed, especially from her— 
will be an additional reason for your undertaking 
it, for it is your delight, I know, to let your right 
hand know not what your left hand does for 
others ; it is also a matter of great delicacy, which 
will further recommend it to your noble nature. 
When I add that I entreat this kindness of you 
with my last breath, I feel that I neqd say no 


more. 
“ Please to pay to Lacy Matlock, a young wo 


man at present residing at 80 Bleak Street, | 


Bloomsbury, the sum of 10s. weekly, and, if pos- 
sible, insure the continuance of this allowance 
after your death. 
ask of you, that, for my sake, you will not seek 
to inquire into her story. I am, dear Uncle 
Stephen, your loving and grateful nephew, 
“ Marrnew HELstox 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


FARMING IN PORTUGAL. 


Wir a single exception, the Portuguese system 
of ing has hardly altered in any respect since 
they wére liable at any moment to be called from 
their labors to repel the raids of their fierce neigh- 
bors beyond the Spanish frontier. That impor- 
tant exception is the introduction of maize, which, 

ing to suit both the soil and the climate, 

has materially increased the value of their prod- 
uce. As for the implements of husbandry in com- 
mon use, there can be nothing in the country more 
interesting to the antiquarian, not even excepting 
the Roman remains which have here and there 
i } i In 


to generation since they were brought from Italy | 
peculiar to Portugal. The straw is almost en- 


by the military colonists who followed the impe- 


rial eagles. So, by-the-way, the grape-growing, | 


and the making of the wine beyond the limits of 


the famous districts on the Douro, are almost a — 
repetition of processes in use in Latium when Hor- | 


ace used to amuse himself with his Sabine farm- 
ing. The plough has but a single stilt, and nei- 
ther coulter nor mould-board. 

The harrow is also of the rudest construction, 
having fifteen to twenty teeth of iron or wood 


set quincunx fashion into a strong oblong square 
| economy of a plan is self-evident by which al! the 


wooden frame-work with two crossbars. Rollers 


‘wish to add one more item to the long debt of . 


I have only one other favor to | 


be reversed and weighted with stones, and then 
drawn sledgewise over the land. 

As for the cart, it creaks and groans on wheels 
of solid wood, without either spoke or iron tire, 
which are attached to the axle that painfully re- 
volves with them. The “slow-moving wain”™ is 
dragged by sluggish oxen, yoked by the neck, and 
sometimes by the horns. : 

The conspicuous feature of Portuguese farming 
is the small capital with which it may be profita- 
bly carried on. The husbandman dispenses with 
drainage, for the soil being light and porous, the 
rain-fall runs off only too quickly. Though he 
raises cattle, he spends nothing on oil-cake, the 
animals, which are stall-fed for the most part, 
seeming to fatten kindly upon straw. As for the 
sheep, they are driven. out to the hill pastures ; 
and the pig, though as popular in the kitchen and 
on the table as it is politely ignored in respect- 
able society, leaves much to desire in point of 
breeding. But if the bones are big and the bris- 
tles coarse, that is of the less consequence that 
the pork is reserved for home consumption. 
When the Portuguese does spend some money, 
it is on indispensable irrigation-works, and these 
are simple. He leads the water on w his land 
through adits driven into the springs in the hills, 
or pumps it up im the circle of buckets attached 


“to the primitive wheel. In most of the more level 


low-country districta maize is the staple article 
of growth, being often mixed in the sowing with 
some other cereal or v 

The chief secret of the farmer's easy prosperity 
is in his being able w set the rules of rotation at 
defiance. Year after year, in the summer heats, 
the same land may be sown with the remunerative 
maize. He manages this upon shallow soil that 
is naturally the reverse of rich, by the use of two 
“ simples,” to borrow the phrase of the black- 


smith who interviewed Sir Walter Scott when the 


poet visited Flodden Field; and these simples, in 
his case, are water and home-made manure. The 
fertilizing effects of water on friable soil under a 
semi-tropical sun are extraordinary, and the land 
is enriched by a manner of manuring altogether 


tirely used for cattle food. The litter is sup 
plied by dried gorse, heather, and the various 
wild planta, such as bracken, cistus, rock-rose,< 
bent-grass, and wild vetches, which usually grow 
in their company. Most farmers have a pateh of 
wild forest land in the neighborhood; in other 
cases they have rights of cutting. The decaying 
manure made from that litter is extraordinarily 
potent, thanks to the power of the twigs and 
stems in absorbing gases and moisture, while the 


are unknown; but as a substitute the harrow can | straw grown on the land is returned tw it. 


THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL 
STEAM-Y ACHT. 
As extraordinary novelty in ship-building was 
recently launched:at the building yard of Messrs. 
Joux Exper & Co., Goran, on the Clyde, just be- 


low Glasgow. This was the great new steam-yacht | 


Livadia, constructed for the Emperor ALEXaNDER 
IL of Russia, to take the place of an imperial 
yacht of the same name which was wrecked a 

year or two since im the Black Sea 
The shape of the Liradia, of which we give a 
picture on page 540, is quite unlike any vessel 
be- 


to right and left of the central keel. 


floating marine palace, which rises 49 fect abore~ ” 


the water. The turbot-like lower portion of the 
vessel is built of steel, with a double bottom, the . 
height of which is not less than 3 feet 6 inches in | 
the centre. The double bottom is divided imo ° 
forty water-tight compartments, throughour the 
flat portion. At the sides it is superseded by the 
celis formed by running two vertical bulk-heads 
round the ship, subdividing the =pace between the © 
middie and the outside skin into forty other com- 
partments. These side cells, formed of continu- 
ous bulk-heads, and covered by the plating of the 
rounded deck, present a very rigid, continuous, 
annular structure, which haz its lower points tied 
together by the radial girders, forming the brack- 
et framing of the bottom, and by the heavy beams 
of the rounded deck, also radial, at the top. Thus 
the lower portion of the vessel is made strong 
enough tw withstand the roaghest seas. 

The tarbot-like lower part of the resse! con- 
taims machimery, coals, and stores of all kinds. 
The steel superstructure, in its main portion, con- 
tains accommodation for the crew forward and 


Around the deck of the main superstructure, 
outside the palace erected upon this deck, runs a 
continuous gallery, whict ix used for stowing an- 
chors, mooring the vessel, hoisting up beats, 
steam-launches, and a smail steam-racht earried 
on the davits, supported by bridges projectisig 
outward. The roof of the palace is carried w 
the same width as the main superstructure, over 


the gallery, shading from sun or rain the lower 


im- 
cet, 
ith 
re | 
or- 
1a 
he 
| 
off the water, and taken away the pistol | 
ar. “Whew!” Though written as a monosyllable, | 
ut this word was prolonged, in Mr. Ratherford’s lips, 
or 
n- | 
n 
t 
| 
d | 
. | 
| 
fact, the ploughs, harrows, and carts have been 
a handed down almost unaltered from generation 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
Zi: 
| 
2 YZ, | 
THE “LIVADIA.” 
te 
x ld read what had been written to her | tween oval and rhomboid, ener ee lh : 
private paper should be examined which may Sabey cou what written een al Dod, OF es | 
throw the least light upon bis relations with other of a turbot : at the widest part the breadth is 153 
people.” feet—more than three-fifths of the length, which 
is 235 feet. There is a pointed -bow or beak, and | 
she hurried from the room. an obtasely pointed stern. The depth of the fish- 
‘Amy was too wise to follow her immediately; | like raft in the centre is 18 feet, and the water- | 
and, besides, something in the old man’s manner | lime is only 6 feet above the lowest point. At the | 
had attracted her attention. stern a small depression, making a draught of 16 | 
feet im all, is made, to give the screws water to | | 
work in. There is no freeboard, and stability | the officers aft, while the palace above its deck | 
answered, G 7. is given by breadth and weight. There are three | imcludes the imperial apartments and the cabins 
“If it really only contains dear Matthew's ex- | keels, one in the centre, the others placed 18 feet | for the suite. 3 | 
The bottom 
has a flat area of 14,50) square feet At the 
“It does contain something else, Amy. But it | edges the surface trends out and upward, all | 
is only a matter of business.” round the ship, toward the waterline. Bat as | 
Then Amy gathered up her work, and withdrew | soon as the ordimary water-line is reached a | | 
to comfort Sabev. change is made m the direction of the curves. | 
The outward slope is succeeded by a slope inward, | 
which continues will the perpendicular depth of 
20 feet.has been given to the substructure. [: [ee | 
“My dear uncle Stephen,” it began. “In | gradually rises to this all round. In the middle story of the palace, and widening the open prom-' 
case I should not live so jong as the tables of the | of the back of the fish there is a wide flat space | enade above. 7 
Phenix [this was his life-assurance company] [ of about 15,000 square feet. This supports 2 i The apartments for the Emperor and the suite | 
3 J 
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CHAUTAUQUA. 


Mipway between New York and Chicago, on 
the summit of the water-shed of the St. Lawrence 
and the Mississippi, Lake Chautauqua lies nestled 
among the hills, smiling down upon her greater 
sister Lake Erie, seven miles distant, but as many 
hundred feet lower in level. No other navigable 
sheet. of water on the continent stands at so high 
an elevation—fourteen hundred feet above the 
ocean; and’none of its size possesses an equal 
tonn since it boasts of a steamer for each 
one of its twenty-three miles in length. No riv- 
ers, and but few brooks, supply its waters, which 
gush up from cool natural springs. In form it is 
not unlike the new moon, straightened out a little, 
festooned along its edges by bays, and broken by 
many points; One of these, 


‘LONG POINT, 


almost cuts it asunder, and shows the fitness of its 
Indian name, Chautauqua, said to have the unro- 
mantic meaning, “a bag tied in the middle.” In- 
dian archeologists of high authority, however, tell 
us that once the Jat-te-ca tribe hunted around its 
borders, and that their name was by the French voy- 
ageurs softened into the word Chautauqua. At the 
upper end of the lake is the village of Mayville, at 
its lower the thriving city of Jamestown, famed for 
its alpacas. . A few years ago the shores along the 
lake-side were almost a wilderness; now many- 
storied hotels loom up on the banks, cottages 
gleam from: among the forests, and thousands of 
people breathe the mountain air ever fresh across 
the water. ‘When the first “hot wave” of the 
season awhile ago sent the mercury at New York 
up to 99°, Chautauquans calmly registered the 
temperature at 68°. . 

The traveller from New York, after a ride of 
eighteen hours in the palace-car of the Erie, at 
Salamanca changing his track, but not his seat, 
to the Atlantic and Great Western road, reaches 
Jamestown about noon. Here, after a stage ride 
of half a mile over the hills, he is greeted by 


THE OUTLET, 


a most picturesque stream three miles long, 
through which the waters of the lake are dis- 
charged into a branch of the Alleghany River. 
It is scarcely wider than a canal, and winds its 
way through a primeval everglade so desolate 
that one almost imagines himself the original dis- 
coverer, and ‘would scarcely be surprised to see 
an Indian canoe cut across the bow of the steam- 
er, or to hear a war-whoop sounding from among 
the tree-tops brushed by the smoke-stacks. From 
the narrowness of the outlet, the larger steamers 
plying the lake are mostly of the old-fashioned 
stern-wheel sort, rarely seen on Eastern waters. 

Though Lake Chautauqua has attractions for 
the tourist and the summer visitor, yet its great- 
est fame lies in the fact that it is the Mecca of 
the Sunday-school world. Here, in 1874, was 
established the first 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLY, 


originated by the fertile brain of Rev. Joun H. 
Vincent, D.D., of New York, and aided by the 
financial strength and business ability of Lewis 
Mutter, Esq., of Akron, Ohio. The purpose of 
the projector was to bring together the Sunday- 
school workets of the land for mutual conference 
and encouragement, for the illustration and discus- 
sion of the best methods, and for instruction in a 
systematic course of study, embracing all the sub- 
jects touched upon in the teacher’s work. The 
plan met with success, and the Chautauqua As- 
sembly became a permanent institution. The 
scope of the programme has been enlarged at 
each annual: gathering, until now one finds at 
Chautauqua ‘what may be called a summer uni- 
versity under Sunday-school auspices. Its pre- 
liminary meétings commence early in July with 
a School of Languages, though the Assembly, the 
culmination of Chautauqua, does not open until 
the first week in August. Here are classes in 
languages, modern and ancient, even the medieval 
Anglo-Saxon‘receiving attention; a Musical Col- 
lege making the woods echo with its rehearsals by 
day, and fairly enchanting with its evening con- 
certs; asecular “ Teachers’ Retreat,” where edu- 
cators from far and wide display their methods ; 
classes with the microscope studying nature in 
its most minute forms, and with the telescope in 
its mightiest;; lectures on philosophy, theology, 
biology, and all the other ologies; missionary 
meetings ; councils of reform ; conferences upon 
Christian work ; and especially normal classes for 
the training of Sunday-school teachers ; for amid 
the manifold outworkings of the Chautauqua 
scheme, its original purpose has ever been main- 
— and the Sunday-school kept in the fore- 
und. . 

A rambler among the winding avenues of the 
encampment during the Assembly will find quite 
a contrast in its pictures. From a building on 
the upper plateau of the grounds he hears the 
jargon of half a dozen languages taught at once 
in as many rooms; in the Temple, close at hand, 
there may be a children’s meeting, with three 
hundred eager faces toward the blackboard, on 
which an artist is sketching a cartoon; or a Kin- 
dergarten exposition, with scores of students. In 


- another place a sculptor with deft fingers is teach- 


ing a class tomodelinclay. There is a tent with 


’ twenty microscopes, through each of which an eye 


is peering, under the direction of the lady profess- 
or. There is. 


THE PARK OF PALESTINE, 


with its miniature Mount Hermon, having a white, 
snow-clad summit looking down the deep ravine 
of the Jordan. From this spot our artist has 
given us a view of the wharf (though he can not 
represent its ever-varying panorama of sail and 
steam craft), with the bluffs of Point Chautauqua 
beyond. On this Palestine Park groups of stu- 
dents may often be seen locating the sacred 
places, and occasionally a company in Oriental 


4 


costume impart a Scriptural flavor to the land- 
scape. Near the park is the 


ORIENTAL HOUSE, 


from whose latticed windows one almost looks 
for a glance from some dark-eyed Cairene. Its 
rooms are stocked with articles of interest illus- 
trating Biblical lands, and in its court is an ac- 
curate model of Palestine, while attendants clad 
in the flowing robes of the Orient exhibit and 
explain the curiosities. 

The point of land at the entrance to the As- 
sembly grounds is laid out as a park, with fount- 
ains playing under the trees, statuary and arbors, 
paths winding among beds of flowers, and rustic 
seats looking out upon the lake. Here is the 


MODEL OF JERUSALEM, 


about thirty feet in diameter, in which every 
house of the city as it now stands is represented, 
with the Mosque of Omar on the spot where once 
rose the Temple, and Olivet and the surrounding 
hills looming up across the valleys. Under the 
brilliant rays of the electric light the model beams 
with a beauty which probably surpasses the origi- 
nal—at least in its present condition. There are 
other models in different parts of the ground. In 
a little park, which was planted with trees in the 
centennial year, stands a slice of the Great Pyra- 
mid done in cement. Near by are the curtained 
walls of the Jewish Tabernacle, surrounded by 
its court, and containing its altars and furniture. 


THE AMPHITHEATRE 


is the grand audience-hall of Chautauqua. It is 
situated ina natural ravine, banked across at the 
upper end. The seats are arranged in semicircu- 
lar tiers upon the sides of the valley, and over 
all a roof is placed. Though plain in its exterior, 
when decorated with flags and streamers, and 
thronged with a congregation of thirty-five hun- 
dred people, nearly all of whom are looking down 
upon the platform (from which an ordinary voice 
can be heard throughout the building), while the 
electric lamps overhead cover all the scene with 
a mellow radiance, it forms a picture which once 
seen can never be forgotten. During the three 
weeks of the-Assembly the Amphitheatre is often 
occupied, and sometimes filled four times each 
day: in the early lecture, at eight o’clock, when 
the tough questions of philosophy are grappled 
by the giants; at eleven, when the subject is 
supposed to be more popular in its character ; in 
the afternoon, when the valleys echo with the 
concert of the grand choir and the bands ; and in 
the evening, when art, science, and literature are 
illustrated by the calcium light of the stereopticon. 


THE HALL OF PHILOSOPHY 


stands under the tall beeches of St. Paul’s Grove, 
in the most secluded portion of the grounds. In 
its style of architecture it is a Greek temple, with, 
open rows of white columns on each side, at a dis- 
tance suggesting the Parthenon, as if the Acropo- 
lis had been transplanted to Chautauqua. This 
hall and its surrounding grove are consecrated to 
the C. L. 8. C., those cabalistic initials which to 
the initiated reveal the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle—an organization for home study, 
with courses of reading, text-books, examinations, 
extending through four years, and giving to those 
who successfully pursue it not only a diploma, but 
something better—an acquaintance with the mas- 
terpieces of literature, a broader view of life, and 
at least some degree of culture. Already the Cir- 
cle, organized but two years ago, counts nearly 
twenty thousand names upon its roll, embracing 
inhabitants not only of every State in the Union, 
but of almost every quarter of the globe, since it 
has members prosecuting the course in England, 
Japan, and the Sandwich Islands. 

In its accommodations for guests Chautauqua 
has passed through several stages of evolution, 
and is still progressing toward heights of comfort 
not yet attained. There was the early period, 
when the pilgrims dwelt in tents, and fed upon a 
better intellectual than physical diet. Tents have 
mostly given place to cottages, which, in every 
variety of style and cost, line the shady avenues. 
A forest city has grown up, with all the institu- 
tions of civilization, stores of every kind, physi- 
cians’ offices, the telegraph and its youngest child 
the telephone, a photograph gallery, and a book- 
stand. There is a full-fledged steam printing- 
office, in which a morning paper, Zhe A Yy 
Daily Herald, is published during the three weeks 
of the Sunday-school meetings. A cozy cottage 
on Simpson Avenue bears the sign Harper & 
Broruers, and forms the Chautauqua head-quar- 
ters of the MaGazinz, Weexkiy, Bazar, and 
Youne Prope. 

A structure curiously combining boards and can- 
vas tents, named—perhaps in irony—the Palace 
Hotel, has been for three years past the principal 
place of entertainment ; but now it is being taken 
down (in sections, for such an ornament to the 
grounds could scarcely be spared all at once), and 
in its place are rising the ample halls and apart- 
ments of a genuine hotel, whose domed roof will ere 
long look out upon the lake. If its cuisine shall 

prove equal to its appearance, then for the first 
time will the body and the mind enjoy an equal 
chance at Chautauqua. 

Our readers, however, must not suppose that 
these groves are devoted to literature and science 
alone. There are 


RECREATIONS AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


These winding paths among the trees give oppor- 
tunity for many a quiet ramble, either solitary 
or in chosen companionship. There are nooks 
with rustic seats from which one may look out 
upon choice bits of lake scenery framed in green 
leaves. There are boats for rowing parties, and 
sometimes Sunday-school people are seen carry- 
ing home to their tents strings of fish, and bear- 
ing upon their countenances a guilty look sug- 
gestive of a suspicion that they have forsaken 
the Normal Class, and, like the Apostle Prrer, 


gone a-fishing. The old Auditorium under the 
trees, now that its meetings have been transferred 
to the more commodious Amphitheatre, has been 
given up to the great choir for their rehearsals, 
which all day draw hundreds to listen to the mu- 
sic, and give time during the pauses for some 
few of the more worldly-minded to do a little in- 
nocent flirting. On several evenings during the 
Assembly grand pyrotechnic demonstrations are 
given (no reference to the speakers in the meet- 
ings). From the little wharf rockets are sent up, 
and colored lights are burned, while the steamers 
and smaller craft on the lake, hung with Chinese 
lanterns from stem to stern, sail round and round 
in circles before the gaze of thousands crowding 
Palestine Park and the shores. One might im- 
agine himself at the Feast of Lanterns on the 
Yang-tse-kiang, until he sees one of the Yankee 
Turks straying out of the Oriental House, and 
then he is ready to swear that it is an Arabian 
Night, after all, that Dr. Vincent is only Caliph 
Harovun-at-Rascuip in disguise, and that Sind- 
bad the Sailor will soon step ashore from his 
seventh voyage on Chautauqua Lake. 


(Begun in Harper's No. 1208.) 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ANOTHER DESERTER. 


Ir has been cruelly and falsely said (generally 


in excuse for some harsh conduct or neglect upon 
our own parts toward them) that the poor do not 
feel so acutely as their betters; that domestic 
calamities fall lighter on them ; and that even dis- 
ease does not wring them with such pain as it 
causes more tenderly nurtured bodies. The ex- 
planation for this fallacy probably lies in the 
fact that their troubles are so severe that ordi- 
nary woes seem by comparison insignificant to 
them. A toothache that makes us doubt the be- 
nevolence of the scheme of creation is to them 
a toothache and nothing more, and happy are 
they if they possess the shilling that absolves 
them from the kind offices of an amateur tooth- 
drawer; while to the rheumatism, whose pangs 
we resent so bitterly, the field-laborer’s back is 
bowed in patient acquiescence, as to an ill to 
which his class is heir. On the other hand, it is 
certain that the poor are not easily affected by 
mental anxiety—a fortunate thing for those whose 
livelihood so often depends on the caprice of a 
master. The carelessness with which the domes- 
tic servant will leave her “ place,” the readiness 


with which the workman will throw up his em- 


ployment, and trust to the chapter of accidents for 
a new situation, are marvellous. Risks do not ap- 
pall them; misfortune, as a rule, throws no shad- 
ow upon them until it is actually at their doors. 

Hence it was that though Mr. John Rutherford 
could not but be aware that he was looked upon 
with public suspicion in reference to Mr. Hels- 
ton’s disappearance and the missing dianionds, 
and might any day find himself in “‘ Queer Street” 
in consequence, the circumstance did not much 
disturb his equanimity. Nor was he so much 
distressed upon Master Matthew’s account as his 
wife would have preferred to see him. 

“ He'll come out of it all right, sooner or later, 
old woman,” he was wont to reply to Sally’s often 
expressed fears, and this confidence on his part 
had been wont to afford her some consolation. 
What she had understood him to mean was that 
though, in his view, Lady Pargiter had put Mat- 
thew out of the way for the time, in order to dis- 
pose of the jewels in security, that she was by no 
means likely to proceed to the last extremity and 
murder him. 

But when her husband returned that evening, 
after her discovery of the pistol, and as usual in 
very tolerable spirits, all her former surmises were 
put to the. rout. She felt comfort in nothing, 
and sure of nothing except that his lively whis- 
tling gave her extreme annoyance, for it seemed 
to her a sign of callousness. 

“You are very gay, John,” she said, with sig- 
nificance, “‘ but if you had been with me to-day, 
and seen how poor Mrs. Helston was looking, it 
would have sobered you.” , 

“ Sobered me ?” returned her husband. “So 
help me Bob, I have touched nothing but beer— 
and only a pint of that—the livelong day.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean drink, and it’s my belief you 
know well enough that I don’t, John. It’s your 
reckless devil-me-care way of goihg on that shocks 


“Well, you’ve mentioned drink, Sally,” re- 
plied the cabman, to all appearance in genuine 
astonishment, “and hang me if I don’t think 
you’ve been at the gin-bottle. Because Master 
Matthew has been kidnapped (for that’s what’s 
happened, I'll bet a shiner), and his missus is 
naturally cut up about it, is .it therefore a sin for 
me to whistle ?” 

“The sin ain’t in the whistling,” replied his 
lady, darkly. “A man sometimes whistles to 
hide the remorse as is a-gnawing of him.” 

“‘ Annoying of him ?” replied honest John, for 
whom this eloquence was too high-flying. “To 
my mind, it’s a deuced sight more annoying than 
whistling to find black looks and an empty sup- 
per a when you come home after a hard day’s 
work.” 

“You shall have your supper, John, directly,” 
said Sally, somewhat moved by this reproof, al- 
beit it was the first time she had forgotten to 
prepare her husband’s meal for him for many a 
day; “though, for my part, I wonder at some 
persons possessing an appetite, with such a weight 
upon their minds.” 

“A weight? One would really suppose I had 


got Mr. Matthew Helston in my pocket,” exclaim. 


ed John, looking round on space appealingly. 

“T don’t what you've got your pock 
not I,” returned Mrs. Rutherford, fixing him with 
her eye ; “‘perhaps another loaded pistol.” 

John’s face did not easily turn color—exposure 
to the weather and pretty liberal potations hav- 
ing made it tolerably “ fast”—but through its or- 
dinary hue of blue and red “came a color and a 
light, as I’ve seen the rosy red blushing in the 
northern night,” and at the same time his glance 
— ically wandered to the top of the ward- 
ro 

“Oh yes, that’s where it was,” cried Sally, sar- 
donically ; “ and it’s no use denying that you put 
it there. May I ask you, John Rutherford, what 
an honest cabman can want of loaded pistols ?” 

Notwithstanding that he was by nature some- 
what garrulous, Mr. Rutherford kept silence for 
some moments. He scratched his huge and tan- 
gled head; his great body swayed from side to 
side in mental perturbation; and after all there 
came this ridiculus mus of a reply: 

“You may ask, of course; there’s no law agin 
asking as I’m aweer on. But as to answering— 
well, I sha’n’t, and that’s flat.” 

“You'll tell me, at all events, whether I’ve got 
a murderer for my husband?” inquired Sally, 
with solemnity. 

“Well, not at present—no, you ain’t,” replied 
John ; “though if you go on in that aggravating 
way,” he added, with irritation, “ there’s no know- 
ing what you may drive me to.” 

“It’s conscience as is driving you, not me, and 
has got the whip-hand of you,” replied Sally. “ You 
may try to drown it in liquor—” 

A pint of beer,” interrupted John, contemptu- 
ously. 

“Or you may glaze it over with whistling and 
such like,” continued his lady, “ but your sin will 
find you out, John. To think that an honest 
man, as you once were, should have come to such 
a pass as to want loaded pistols !’’ 

“Where is it?” inquired John, in dictatorial 
tones. 

““Where you won’t find it,” replied Sally, defi- 
antly. ‘“ Where the police won’t find it, neither, I 
hope ; for if they did, what would become of you, 
a@ man as they suspect already? Never will I 
sleep by your side again, John, unless you tell me 
what you wanted with that pistol.” 

“Then you must lie on the floor, Sally, for I 
never will.” | 

She knew by his tone that obstinacy had set in 
with him, and that all direct attempts to move 
him would be futile. If John had been a cabinet 
minister instead of a cabman he would have been 
justly celebrated for an inflexible determination ; 
as it was, he had the more humble reputation of 
being the pig-headedest man in Hybla Mews. 

“ Don’t let’s quarrel, John,” said Sally, humbly. 
“Whatever you’ve done, it is my duty to stick by 
you. But I think a wife—and a good one, such 
as I have been to you—” 

He nodded with the gravity of a judge: so far 
the Court was with her. 

“T think, I say, I have a right to your confi- 
dence. As it is, I don’t even know how to de- 
fend you. Do you think I walked to Cavendish 
Grove to-day and back only to comfort poor dear 
Miss Sabey as was? No, John, it was also to 
clear your character in her eyes. And I thank 
Heaven I did it. ‘Do you think my John,’ says 
I, ‘would have knowingly done any harm to Mas- 
ter Matthew ?’” 

- That was right enough,” said John, approv- 
ingly. 

“e es but how can I feel that it was right 


‘enough now? How can I lay my hand upon my 


heart and say, ‘ My husband is as innocent as the 
babe unborn,’ when I know he carries a loaded 
pistol? Honest folks don’t carry such things, 
but only thieves and murderers.” 

“Then it’s a pity you found it,” said John, cun- 
ningly, and in a tone of satisfaction at his own 
logical acumen. “The less you knows, the better 
you seems to manage. I’m not a-going to tell 
you why I bought that there pistol, Sally; but I 
will tell you this much for your comfort—the use 
of it, whatever it was, is dead and gone. You 
may keep it for yourself, to shoot the beetles 
with, for all I care.” 

“7 keep it! I wouldn’t have such a thing in 
my house, far less my hand, for its weight in 
gold. I’ve throwed it into the water-butt.’ 

“Don’t you think it ’ll give rather a taste to the 
tea?” suggested Mr. Rutherford. “Iron, they 
say, is strengthening to the system, but I am not 
so sure about powder and lead.” 

“Then it was loaded, John?” said Sally, de- 
spondingly. 

“ Well, yes it was; but I'll a much—and, 
mind you, it’s the very last I will say—that pistol 
was not meant to do any harm to Master Matthew ; 
quite the contrary.” 

“T thank Heaven for that, John,” exclaimed 
Sally, with genuine satisfaction. But the next 
moment her brow became clouded. She wis 
to ask him a certain question which she could not 
master courage to put into words. 

“TI think you had better fish that pistol out,” 
he said, suddenly, “and then throw it away some- 
where. As you say, if the police found it, it 
might bring some one into trouble.” 

Sally did not ask who the some one was, but 
instantly took up the tongs and went out on the 
veranda. The night had fallen by that time, and 
no one standing in the Mews could have seen 
what she was about. Nevertheless, there was a 
star or two the light of which was sufficient to 
indicate the surface of the water—only it did not 
do so. Sally knew, however, where to find the 
butt, and kneeling on the wooden gallery, thrust 
down the tongs in the direction of it. But they 
only struck against its wooden walls. 

“Why, the water has leaked out, John,” she 
whispered, in a frightened tone. “That's a 
strange thing.” 


“It w be much stranger if the pistol had 
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h the spigot,” answered John, with 
«There’s a ladder agin the butt below—” But 
Sally had already run down stairs to carry out 
the suggested plan, She was longer away than 
could be accounted for by the nature of her er- 
rand, and when she came back her look of alarm 
had turned to one of positive terror. 

“The pistol’s gone, John.” 

“ What d’ye mean?” he said. “Gone off of 
itself, and in a butt of water !” 

the spi 
off ae water, aaa taken away the pistol.” 

“Whew!” Though written asa monosyllable, 
this word was prolonged, in Mr. Rutherford’s lips, 
to a quite extraordinary extent, and his face wore 
a very serious expression as he uttered it. “The 
perleece have been at their little games,” he mur- 
mured. ‘ Well, let ‘em. He must be out of 

’s way by this time. 
wan Who nh be out of harm’s way ?” inquired 
ly, quickly. 

mind,” he answered, gruffly ; 
“ you've meddled enough already for one day. If 
you hadn’t found that there pistol, the perleece 
would not have found it. Can’t you leave things 
alone? Let’s have supper, will you? If you say 
another word about the pistol or Master Matthew, 
I’m off to the ‘ Rising Sun.’” i) 

There was nothing Mrs. Rutherford disliked 
more than her husband leaving her for the pub- 
lic-house, and just now, of all times, it was terri- 
ble to her to have him out of her sight; so she 
proceeded to lay the supper table without a word. 
She now felt certain‘ that he had compromised 
himself in the Moore Street affair, but no long- 
er feared that he had done harm to Mr. Helston. 
He had said that that pistol was bought not to 
harm him, but “ quite the contrary.” Now “ quite 
the contrary” could only mean to help him— 
to further some scheme of Mr, Helston’s own. 
Moreover, to whom could he have referred but to 
Mr. Helston when he had muttered to himself, 
‘He must be out of harm’s way by this time?” 
Her husband was no murderer, and perhaps no 
thief in any personal sense, but she knew how 
strong were his likes and dislikes, his notions of 
sticking to his friends, and never betraying them. 
And in spite of herself, she now entertained a 
dreadful apprehension that he had been playing 
into his friend’s and employer’s hands. 

And thus of the faithful few that still believed 
in Matthew Helston’s innocence as respected the 
Pargiter diamonds, one more had gone over, if not 
to the Enemy, to the Majority. 7 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE POSTHUMOUS LETTER. 


Reaper, has it ever fallen to your duty to open 
the desk of one very dear to you, and who is dead, 
and to suffer anew the parting with him at the 
sight of every “trivial fond record”? There is 
scarcely ‘one of all the sad experiences to which 
human nature is heir more pathetic, more heart- 
breaking. His handwriting lies before you, with 


_ his thoughts still living in it, though the fingers 


that set them down are cold in death. Here isa 
faded flower, memorial of you know not what, 
but doubtless of some tender time; its blossom 
has withered, its stalk is dry, but it has not yet 
become dust as he has. There are letters from 
others, tied round with loving care, and doubtless 
intended to be read«again by eyes to whom the 
page of Futurity alone is now open. Perhaps 
one of your own letters is among them: let us 
hope a kind one. How strangely has it altered to 
your view! It is no longer a mere vehicle of your 
own feelings, but has become a material link with 
the other world. 

On such a bitter task, on Friday, December 18, 
exactly one week.after her husband’s disappear- 
ance, Mrs. Helston was engaged. She was not cer- 
tain, it is true, that her Matthew was dead. She 
wore no outward mark of the widow about her— 
save in the wan cheek and the hollow eye—but her 
heart was almost as hopeless and forlorn as though 
She had been one. She had undertaken this sad 
office under the combined advice of Uncle Stephen 
and Mr. Barlow; not that they expected aught 
to come of it, but because it was just possible— 
in the absence of all other explanations of the 
enigma—that some clew to the mystery of this 


absence might be discovered among his own doc- 


uments. The very suggestion, as they were well 
aware, had the elements of suspicion or dispar- 
agement about it; but that, as they foresaw, nev- 
er entered into Sabey’s mind. They had put it to: 
her in this way: “It is possible, just possible, 
that Matthew has come to harm at the hand of 
some private enemy. So far as we know, it is true, 
he had none; nay, he himself may have. been 
unaware of the existence of such a person; and 
yet it may be otherwise. We think that every 
private paper should be examined which may 
throw the least light upon his relations with other 
people.” 

At first Sabey showed great unwillingness to 
accede to this proposal. It seemed to her irrev- 
erent, she said, thus to pry into her lost husband’s 


affairs, but her real reason was that the fact of 


her so doing seemed a tacit admission that he was 
lost to her forever. It could affect the fact, of 
course, neither one way nor the other, but the 
feeling well may be excused when we consider 
how many matter-of-fact and otherwise sensible 
persons object to make their wills. In the end, 
however, as we have said, she consented. One 
of the reasons that had weighed with her, in ad- 
dition to the chief one, had been a certain argu- 
ment of Mr. Barlow’s: 

“In your case,” he had said, “dear Sabey, 
there need be no apprehension of any record 
coming to;light to pain you. Matthew’s life was 
Stainless,” 

His use of the past tense made her lips quiver, 
but she only bowed her head. Of course Mat- 
thew’s life had been stainless; but if she refused 


got’s dut. Some one has drawed 


-should happen to me.” 


to do their bidding, they might think, perhaps, 
that she entertained suspicions to the contrary— 
an idea that would certainly not have entered 
her head a week ago; but now, with all the news- 
papers, and the world that read them, imputing 
evil to her husband, she had become sensitively 
jealous for his honor. 

Matthew’s desk was characteristic of its owner: 
a plain ink-stained affair, with no conveniences 
within it such as shelves and drawers, but fast- 
ened by a good lock of his own making ; the very 
taking of the key from its bunch was a sore trial 
to her, and before putting it to its use she clean- 
ed it with a piece of leather—lest it should be 
rusted with her tears, she said to herself, but in 
reality to gain time. The contents of the desk 
were also characteristic. They consisted almost 
entirely of mathematical calculations; row after 
row of figures, the meaning of which was utterly 
unknown to her, but which she guessed rightly 
had reference to “ Madge.” They were all beau- 
tifully written out, and every paper appeared to 
be arranged with reference to the others. But 
dear as had been his hopes in that direction, his 
heart—or at least the core of it—had lain else- 
where. Every letter—they were not many—she 
had ever written to him was found there, tied up 
in two packets. In one were those she had ad- 
dressed to him as her lover, and dated from the 
Rectory ; in the other the few she had had occa- 
sion, since their marriage, to write to him in Pou- 
let Street—for they had never been separated by 
any longer distance. 

“From dearest Sabey” was inscribed on the 
former, and on the latter, “From my darling 
wife.” It was terrible that the assurance of 
Love should inflict such cruel pangs. She open- 
ed one or two of them: they had not, of course, 
the power to move her as Matthew’s own letters 
—sacred relics, stored in her own chamber, which 
she had not had the courage to touch—would have 
done; but, nevertheless, in recalling the happy 
past, they shot sharp arrows into her heart. There 
was also a memorandum of the sums that had 
been expended by Mr. Durham in the promotion 
of Madge’s interests, and a letter bound up with 
them by a plain India rubber band, but sealed, 
addressed, ‘“‘ For Uncle Stephen, in case anything 


A strange addition under the circumstances 
enough, but which did not strike Sabey with much 
significance. She knew how deeply Matthew had 
felt his uncle’s kindness, and she could easily 
conceive that gratitude had caused him to make 
this simple proviso for expressing itself to the 
good old man in case opportunity should be oth- 
erwise denied him. The letter probably also be- 
queathed his wife and child to his uncle’s care, 
albeit that might have see superfluous. To 
one who had known Matthew Helston less thor- 
oughly his leaving such a document behind him 
would have looked like a morbid presentiment 
of death, but to Sabey the incident was easily’ 
accountable. 

Matthew had a horror of “risks.” Because 
Fortune, perhaps, had gone so ill with him, he 
had an objection to leave anything to chance; | 
nor would he trust to the most natural contin- 
gencies, if it was possible for him to make a 
thing secure without them. And, moreover, he 
was always looking to the future. It was there- 
fore without any foreboding as to its contents 
that Sabey took the letter from its receptacle, 
and having wiped her tears, carried it into the 
next room, where Amy and Mr. Durham were 
sitting. 

“Well, darling ?” inquired the former, tender- 
ly: she had left her sister to her sad task alone 
from motives of delicacy, but she read in her 
face how she had suffered in the ordeal. “ Have 
you found anything ?” 

Sabey shook her head. “Only what I knew I | 
should find. There is, however, this note for you, 
Uncle Stephen.” 

“For me ?” said the old man, reading the su- 
perscription, ‘‘‘ Kor Uncle im case any- 


thing should happen to me.’” 
\ “How strange!” exclaimed Amy, with excite- 
ment. | 


Mr. Durham was excited too, and being aware 
of the fact, he purposely delayed to open the en- 
velope. He felt that ptesence of mind was ne- 
cessary in case anything had to be concealed 
from Sabey. 

“T can guess its contents,” said she, softly. 
“Matthew wishes to express to you in writing 
the thanks you would never listen to from his 
lips. The note was wrapped up with some mem- 
oranda of his money obligations to you. These 
he might have paid, had the chance been given 
him: his debt of gratitude never.” 

“ Poor fellow! dear fellow !” murmured Uncle 
Stephen. ‘Yes; it is as you say. To his gen- 
erous nature every little kindness loomed so 
large.” 

Sabey could read what had been written to her 
husband’s disparagement; such things turned her 
heart to steel. But she could’ not bear to hear 
him praised; that melted*it. With a deep sob 
she hurried from the room. : 

Amy was too wise to follow her immediately ; 
and, besides, something in the old man’s manner 
had attracted her attention. 

‘“‘Can I see that letter, Mr. Durham ?” 

“TJ had rather not show it you, my dear,” he 
answered, quietly. 

“If it really only contains dear Matthew's ex- 
pression of his gratitude to you, I can picture it 
for myself, I know how he loved you.” 

“Tt does contain something else, Amy. But it 
is only a matter of business.” 

Then Amy gathered up her work, and withdrew 
to comfort Sabey. 

Left alone, Mr. Durham took the letter from 
his pocket, and re-read it very carefully : 


“My dear uncle Stephen,” it began. “In 
case I should not live so long as the tables of the 


Phoenix [this was his life-assurance company] 


have calculated, and you should survive me, I 
‘wish to add one more item to the long debt of 


gratitude I owe you. The sense of obligation, 
like other senses, is, I suppose, blunted by long 
use, or surely I should feel ashamed at asking 
any further favor of you. That the service I am 
about to ask of you must be a secret one—even 
from my wife, and, indeed, especially from her— 
will be an additional reason for your undertaking 
it, for it is your delight, I know, to let your right 
hand know not what your left. hand does for 
others ; it is also a matter of great delicacy, which 
will further recommend it to your noble nature. 
When I add that I entreat this kindness of you 
with my last breath, I feel that I need say no 
more. 

“Please to pay to Lucy Matlock, a young wo- 
man at present, residing at 80 Bleak Street, 
Bloomsbury, the sum of 10s. weekly, and, if pos- 
sible, insure the continuance of this allowance 
after your death. I have only one other favor to 
ask of you, that, for my sake, you will not seek 
to inquire into her story. I am, dear Uncle 
Stephen, your loving and grateful nephew, 

| “ Matraew HELston.” 
[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


FARMING IN PORTUGAL. 


Wits a single exception, the Portuguese system 
of farming has hardly altered in any respect since 
they were liable at any moment to be called from 
their labors to repel the raids of their fierce neigh- 
bors beyond the Spanish frontier. That impor- 
tant exception is the introduction of maize, which, 
happening to suit both the soil and the climate, 
has materially increased the value of their prod- 
uce. As for the implements of husbandry in com- 
mon use, there can be nothing in the country more 
interesting to the antiquarian, not even excepting 
the Roman remains which have here and there 
rewarded the investigations of archeologists. In 
fact, the ploughs, harrows, and carts have been 
handed down almost unaltered from generation 
to generation since they were brought from Italy 
by the military colonists who followed the impe- 
rial eagles. So, by-the-way, the grape-growing, 
and the making of the wine beyond the limits of 
the famous districts on the Douro, are almost a 
repetition of processes in use in Latium when Hor- 
ace used to amuse himself with his Sabine farm- 
ing. The plough has but a single stilt, and nei- 
ther coulter nor mould-board. 

The harrow is also of the rudest construction, 
having fifteen to twenty teeth of iron or wood 
set quincunx fashion into a strong oblong square 
wooden frame-work with two cross-bars. Rollers 
are unknown ; but as a substitute the harrow can 


be reversed and weighted with stones, and then 
drawn sledgewise over the land. 

As for the cart, it creaks and groans on wheels 
of solid wood, without either spoke or iron tire, 
which are attached to the axie that painfully re- 
volves with them. The “slow-moving wain’’ is 
dragged by sluggish oxen, yoked by the neck, and 
sometimes by the horns. | 

The conspicuous feature of Portuguese farming 
is the small capital with which it may be profita- 
bly carried on. The husbandman dispenses with - 
drainage, for the soil being light and porous, the 
rain-fall runs off only too quickly. Though he 
raises cattle, he spends nothing on oil-cake, the 
animals, which are stall-fed for the most part, | 
seeming to fatten kindly upon straw. As for the 
sheep, they are driven out to the hill pastures; | 
and the pig, though as popular in the kitchen and 
on the table as it is politely ignored in respect- 
able society, leaves much to desire in point of 
breeding. But if the bones are big and the bris- 
tles coarse, that is of the less consequence that 


> the pork is reserved for home consumption. 


When the Portuguese does spend some money, 
it is on indispensable irrigation-works, and these 
are simple. He leads the water on to his land 
through adits driven into the springs in the hills, 
or pumps it up in the circle of buckets attached 
to the primitive wheel. In most of the more level 
low-country districts maize is the staple article 
of growth, being often mixed in the sowing with 
some other cereal or vegetable. 
The chief secret of the farmer’s easy prosperity 
is in his being able to set the rules of rotation at 
defiance. Year after year, in the summer heats, 
the same land may be sown with the remunerative 
maize. He manages this upon shallow soil that 
is naturally the reverse of rich, by the use of two 
“simples,” to borrow the phrase of the black- 
smith who interviewed Sir Walter Scott when the 
poet visited Flodden Field; and these simples, in 
his case, are water and home-made manure. The 
fertilizing effects of water on friable soil under a 
semi-tropical sun are extraordinary, and the land 
is enriched by a manner of manuring altogether 
peculiar to Portugal. The straw is almost en- 
tirely used for cattle food. The litter is sup- 
plied by dried gorse, heather, and the various 
wild plants, such as bracken, cistus, rock-rose, 
bent-grass, and wild vetches, which usually grow 
in their company. Most farmers have a patch of 
wild forest land in the neighborhood ; in other 
cases they have rights of cutting. The decaying 
manure made from that litter is extraordinarily 
potent, thanks to the power of the twigs and 
stems in absorbing gases and moisture, while the 
economy of a plan is self-evident by which all the 


straw grown on the land is returned to it. 


THE “LIVADIA.” 


THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL 
STEAM-YACHT. 


An extraordinary novelty in ship-building was 
recently launched at the building yard of Messrs. 
JouN Exper & Co., Govan, on the Clyde, just be- 
low Glasgow. This was the great new steam-yacht 
Livadia, constructed for the Emperor ALEXANDER 
If. of Russia, to take the place of an imperial 
yacht of the same name which was wrecked a 
year or two since in the Black Sea. 

The shape of the Livadia, of which we give a 
picture on page 540, is quite unlike any vessel 
that ever went to'sea. Her hull is something be- 
tween oval and rhomboid, or rather in the shape 
of a turbot ; at the widest part the breadth is 153 
feet—more than three-fifths of the length, which 
is 235 feet. There is a pointed -bow or beak, and 
an obtusely pointed stern. The depth of the fish- 
like raft in the centre is 18 feet, and the water- 
line is only 6 feet above the lowest point. At the 
stern a small depression, making a draught of 16 
feet in all, is made, to give the screws water to 
work in. There is no free-board, and stability 
is given by breadth and weight. There are three 
keels, one in the centre, the others placed 18 feet 
to right and left of the central keel. The bottom 
has a flat area of 14,500 square feet. At the 
edges the surface trends out and upward, all 
round the ship, toward the water-line. But as 
goon as the ordinary water-line is reached a 
change is made in the direction of the curves. 
The outward slope is succeeded by a slope inward, 
which continues till the perpendicular depth of 
20 feet has been given to the substructure. It 
gradually rises to this all round. In the middle 
of the back of the fish there is a wide flat space 
of about 15,000 square feet. This supports a 


floating marine palace, which rises 40 feet above 
the water. The turbot-like lower portion of the 
vessel is built of steel, with a double bottom, the 
height of which is not less than 3 feet.6 inches in 
the centre. The double bottom is divided into 
forty water-tight compartments, throughout the 
flat portion. At the sides it is superseded by the 
cells formed by running two vertical bulk-heads 
round the ship, subdividing the space between the 
middle and the outside skin into forty other com- 
partments. These side cells, formed of continu- 
ous bulk-heads, and covered by the plating of the 
rounded deck, present a very rigid, continuous, 
annular structure, which has its lower points tied 
together by the radial girders, forming the brack- 
et framing of the bottom, and by the heavy beams 
of the rounded deck, also radial, at the top. .Thus 
the lower portion of the vessel is made strong 
enough to withstand the roughest seas. 

The turbot-like lower part of the vessel con 
tains machinery, coals, and stores of all kinds. 
The steel superstructure, in its main portion, con-— 
tains accommodation for the crew forward and 
the officers aft, while the palace above its déck 
includes the imperial apartments and the cabins 
for the suite. 

Around the deck of the main superstructure, 
outside the palace erected upon this deck, runs a 
continuous gallery, which is used for stowing an- 
chors, mooring the vessel, hoisting up boats, 
steam-launches, and a small steam-yacht earried 
on the davits, supported by bridges projecting 
outward. The roof of the palace is carried to 
the same width as the main superstructure, over 
the gallery, shading from sun or rain the lower 
story of the palace, and widening the open prom- 
enade above. | 

The apartments for the Emperor and the suite 
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might compare with those in some palaces on 
land. Beyond the promenade, on the awning 
deck, rises a ‘reception saloon, the height of which 
is 12 feet. In its forward part is a fountain, sur- 
rounded by a bed of flowers.. The splendid dec- 
orative work of this saloon: reminds us of the 
rooms of Lovis XVI. at Fontainebleau. The 
drawing-room is furnished in Crimean-Russian 
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THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL STEAM-YACHT “LIVADIA.” 


style, while other rooms are of a simple kind of 
modern English, regard being had to obtaining the 
greatest comfort. Behind the funnels, on the 
same awning deck, stands another deek-house, 
including rooms for the Grand Duke Constan- 
TINE and the captain of the ship. 

The Livadia’s gross burden is 7700 tons, and 


her displacement, with coals on board for five 


days, is 3920 tons, while her tonnage, according 
to yacht measurement, is no less than 11,600 tons. 
The vessel has three screw-propellers, driven by. 
three sets of engines; each having three cylinders, 
the diameters ‘of which are, for the high press- 
ure 60 inches, and for the low pressure 78 inch- 
es, with a stroke of 8 feet 3 inches. The pro- 

themselves are of manganese bronze, each 
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1 16 feet in diameter, placed 18 feet apart, each 


driven by its own engine. The aggregate indi- 
eated horse-power is 10,500, and the vesseliis ex- 
pected to make fourteen knots an-hour. She will 
‘be matined by a crew of 260 men, The, yacht 
will carry three swift steam-launches, two life- 
boats suspended at the edge of the raft, and other 
boats—eleven in all, 
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only Soft Soap!” 


“Hang it, General, it’s 
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ADAPTATION. 
On, put it in musical jingle, 
Garland it round with rhyme, 
Keep it in happy concord 34 
With the glory of summer-time, 
The hum of the bees in the meadows, 
The coo of the turtle-dove, 
But nriothing active or startling— 
Repose is the best of love. 


Repose in the middle of August 
Is a thing divinely dear— 

One scoffs at the thought of motion 
In the furnace-time of the year; 

So sing me of dark-eyed Chloe, 
The child of a tropical sun, 

But nothing of Chloe’s tempers, 

Or ‘the tricks that the maid has done. 


Yonder the grain and grasses 
Quiver with pure delight;> — 
Earth smiles ’neath the touch of Phebus, 
Like a bride on her marriage night. 
But August is. hard on mortals ; 
One hasn’t the strength to move; 
So sing me your softest measures— 
Repose is the best of love. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tax larger portion of visitors'to the Adirondack re- 
gion probably enter by Plattsburg and Port Kent, 
either place being a natural gateway to the Saranac 
and St. Regis waters, where at present fashion and 
fishing blend together. Every one lingers to visit the 
wild gorge known as Ausable Chasm—three miles in- 
land from Port Kent, and about twelve from Platte 
burg—when the Ausable River is low enough to ford. 
A ticket admitting to the chasm is purchased at the 
lodge just below Birmingham Falls (which have a per- 
pendicular descent of seventy feet), and the visitor 
passes down through a cleft in the rock, 166 steps, to 
the bottom. A wild-looking spot: water-falls above 
and in front of you, while lofty columns of rifted rock 
tower all around in wondrous shapes. The passage 
through the chasm is made easy; steps have been cut 


’ jn the stone where needed, substantial iron railings 


protect and guide the visitor along the steep and rug- 
ged rocks, and bridges stretch across the dashing 
stream below. The solid walls that here for nearly 
two miles confine the Ausable River are from ten to 
fifty feet wide, and loom up in some places a hundred 
feet above the water. The visitor gazes in alternate 
delight and wonder at the marvellous net-work of tow- 
ering cliffs, which must be seen to be fully appreciated. 
Perhaps midway a sudden shower falls, and you hasti- 
ly seek protection from the big drops beneath a shelv- 
ing rock, from which secure retreat you watch the ro- 
mantic scene, not, however, without a flitting thought 
of what you shall do if the shower proves astorm. A 
boat-ride through the Flume, the Basin, and over the 
Grand Rapids brings the traveller to the opposite end 
of the chasm—a natural curiosity well worth a visit by. 
every one in the vicinity. 


The Boston Journal very truly says: ‘‘ Coal is a ne- 
ceasity of life. A combination, an arrangement, 
whatever it may be called, to reduce production, and 
#0 increase the price, is an attack upon the pockets of 
millions with whom cents are of great consequence. 
The coal corporations, owned and managed by wealthy 
capitalists, whose minds run upon millions of dollars, 
do not understand the force of economy which makes 
millions of people know the value of one single cent. 
Increase the price beyond a certain point, and they 
will burn jess, pick over the ashes more carefully ; but 
put up the price by combination, and you have them 
arrayed against you, and, with them, larger con- 
sumers.” 


The long talked of “‘ Spanish bnll-fight,” which had 
béen announced for several weeks, and which had 
created considerable excitement among a certain class 
of the people of New York, came off on Saturday, 
July 31. The results are described as being rather 
*‘ludicrous.” Four or five thousand persons assem- 
bled in the amphitheatre built for the purpose. Mr. 
Bergh was present to prevent any undue cruelty. 
For an hour and a half eight Spanish torreros attempt- 
ed to provoke nine mild-eyed, amiable Texan steers, 
which did their best to keep out of the way. For the 
reputation of an American civilized city, it seems well 
that the whole affair was a mere farce. 


Four hundred millions of dollars is stated to be the 
value of “provisions and breadstuffs” exported from 
the United States during the past year. 


While the number of steamboat calamities seems to 
be increasing around us, it is pleasant to read the en- 
couraging assurance of the Supervising Inspector of 
Steam;Vessels. He says, ‘‘ There is every reason to be- 
lieve that, notwithstanding the recent heavy loss of life 
from steamboat disasters, the aggregate for the pres- 
ent year will not be as great as it was in the last fiscal 
year.” 


It appears from documents recently published that 
better provision is now made in Germany and France 
than exists in England for the relief of the Victims of 
disastrous accidents in mines, on railways, and in fac- 
tories. it is to be hoped that improved laws relating 
to this subject will soon be enacted both in England 
and in our own country. 


The introduction of steel into ship-building is caus- 
ing such a large and important trade in steel plates 
that the Sheffield manufacturers are introducing im- 
proved machinery in the large mills in order to supply 
the demand. 


' The British Museum contains the ‘oldest specimen 
of pure glass which bears any date. This is a little 
lion’s head, having on it the name of an Egyptian king 
of the eleventh dynasty. Thus it is shown that at a 
period at least s.o. 2000 years glass was made with a 
skill that indicates the art was not a new one. 


The cotton-worm is said to be threatening great 
damage to the growing crop of cotton at the South. 
When it appears early in the year there are often three 
broods, and this danger appears imminent in the pres- 
ent season. 


There are now in Germany, according to the Chro- 
nique des Arts, fifty-five fine-art societies. The princi- 
pal one is that of Diisseldorf, which has, in round 
numbers, 6000 members. That of Munich has 5400 


members; of Cologne, 2850; of Hanover, 2380 ; of 
Konigsberg, 2350; and those of Dresden and Frank- 
fort, 2000 each. 


The diamond mines of South Africa are yielding 
large numbers of these precious stones, and the qual- 
ity of them is improving. One gentleman’s “ claim” 
is said to have cleared £45,000 in two years. There is 
reason to suppose that but a small portion of the re- 
gion of that country producing diamonds has yet been 
explored. 


The Fairmount Suspension-Bridge at Philadelphia 
has recently been taken down, after being in use about 
forty years. On testing pieces of the wire cable, it was 
found to be fully equal in tenacity, elasticity, and duc- 
tility to the best wire of the same size found in the 
market. This fact, with other experiments, has led to 
the important conclusion that iron, subjected to the 
ordinary strains of properly designed bridges, does not 
deteriorate with age. 


The rose crop in the celebrated Guldese, or Valley of 
Roses, in Roumelia, from which is distilled the attar 
of rose, promises to be unusually fine this year. The 
valley presents a unique sight—masses of pink, white, 
and crimson cover the ground for miles, the green of 
the leaves is obliterated by the thick, heavy blossoms, 
and the air is impregnated with the scent for eight 
miles. 


Memphis is said to be the only city in the United 
States which shows a positive decrease of population 
during the decade. In 1870 its population was 40,226; 
now it is 33,200. The ravages of the yellow fever ac- 
count in a large degree for this result. 


Under the title **‘ Postal Cats” the London Telegraph 
says ‘‘ that certain Dutch naturalists have come to the 
sage conclusion that Grimalkin may be utilized as a 
letter-carrier with considerable advantage to public in- 
terests. These worthies propose to organize a service 
of post-cats, and are at present engaged, by a series of 
ingenious experiments, in testing pussy’s capacities 
for delivering the mails. Selecting Luik for their 
head-quarters, they thence dispatch a number of cats, 
securely tied up in woollen bags, to the neighboring 
villages, where they are freed from confinement and 
turned loose, with neat packets of letters firmly 
strapped to their backs. At once their domestic in- 
stincts come into full play, and they swiftly flee home- 
ward with unswerving directness. Of thirty-seven cats 
thus constrained to serve their country, not one has 
hitherto failed te fulfill its postal function with excel- 
lent punctuality. It is feared, however, that when a 
double service shal] be arranged, difficulties and delays 
may arise from the meetings of post-cats on the high- 
road. If the feline postmen can be inspired with a 
high sense of duty, overriding personal impulse, all 
will be well. Failing this, we apprehend that irregu- 
larities in delivery will take place.” 


General Louis Wagner, Commander-in-Chief of the _ 


Grand Army of the Republic, whose portrait was given 
in a recent number of Harper’s Weekiy, has appointed 
the following members of his staff :, Robert B. Beath, 
of Pennsylvania, Adjutant-General; William Ward, of 
New Jersey, Quartermaster-General ; James R. Carna- 
han, of Indiana, Inspector-General ; George B. Squires, 
of New York, Judge-Advocate-General ; John W. Kes- 
ter, of Pennsylvania, Assistant Adjutant -General ; 
George 8S. Evans, of Massachusetts, Senior Aide-de- 
Camp. Aides-de-Camp: Albert D. Bingham and John 
W. Crosby, of New Hampshire; P. P. Pitkin, of Ver- 
mont; H. M. Durfey and W. F. Rogers, of Connecti- 
cut; W. D. Jaynes and A. B. Lawrence, of New York; 
Thomas P. Rockett and C. Stanley Sims, of New Jer- 
sey; F. H. Dyer, N. Ferree Lightner, A. G. Rapp, and 
John R. Bignell, of Pennsylvania; W. 8. McNair, of 
Delaware; Theodore F. Lang, of .Maryland; N. M. 
Brooks, of the District of Columbia; Edwin Winter, 
of Illinois; 8S. B. Smith and J. C. Michie, of Ohio; Isaac 
Gibson, of Michigan ; John S. Wood, of Nebraska; F. 
A. Cimmeran, of Kansas. Assistant Inspectors-Gen- 
eral: James H. Burpee, of New Hampshire; Warren 
Gibbs, of Vermont; John L. Sax, of Connecticut; L. 
C. Bartlett, of New York ; Edmund May, of New Jer- 
sey; J. Wainwright, of Delaware; John Cameron, of 
the District of Columbia; E. 8. Dodd, of Ohio; Thom- 
as Lawlor, of Illinois; J. C. Smith, of Michigan; A. 8, 
Burt, of Nebraska; George L. Brown, of Kansas. 


HEART DISEASE. 


Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic dis- 
ease of the heart, accompanied by distressing 
pains in the back and head. So much so as to 
confine me to my bed; have been for years under 
the treatment of our best physicians. Your ad- 
vertisement came to my notice, and I procured a 
bottle of the Constitution Water, and following 
your directions, I have been able to attend to 
business ever since, and at present I am in the 
enjoyment of my former health, and now use no 
other medicine. I assure you it gives me great 
pleasure to inform you of the benefits I have re- 
ceived from the use of it, and cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all persons afflicted with the like 
diseases. Very truly, THomas Bisxop, 

Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic, 
To Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN. New York. 


**Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. It is not a spring water, 
buta mp sme by an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a ialty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., XN. ¥.—{Com.} 


Tue remedial virtue of Cubebs for Catarrhal, 
throat, and other affections of like nature, by in- 
haling their smoke, has long been known. Mar- 
shall’s Prepared Cubeb Cigarettes present the 
very best and most approved form in which the 
remedy can be used.—[ Com. ] 


For Moth. Patch, Freckle, Tan, the only sure cure 
Dr. B. C. Perry's Lotion. Dr. He and Pim- 
(a different preparation) positively cures 

mples, Face Grubs, Blackheads. nd for circular. 
Burnt Goon & Co., 35 and 37 Park Place, N.Y.—{Com.} 


on, imparting y, and correcting the f 
of lassitude so common in’ midsummer.— {Com} 


Some unprincipled dealers, for a few cents 
more profit, have been guilty of offering worth- 
less substitutes for the original and genuine Sul- 
phur Soap—GLEnn’s by name. The public should 
guard against this deception, and always ask for 
“GLenn’s SuLpHur Soap,” by its full name, and 
take no other. Evidence from a highly respect- 


able source : 
Derroit, Mion., August 6, 1879. 
C. N. Crittenton, Esq. : 

Dear Sir,—I have travelled for three years 
for Messrs. CoarLes ScriBner’s Sons, Publishers, 
New York; I have used “ Glenn’s Sulphur Soap ” 
exclusively for about four years; also have rec- 
ommended it to very many persons, and all say, 
as well as myself, that it deserves its — as the 
best Soap for all Skin Cleansing and Toilet purposes. 
Unprincipled Drug-Store keepers have endeavored to 
substitute other kinds of Sulphur Soap for Glenn’s 
—but, having myself tried other kinds, I find none 
are so beneficial as the Genuine Sorsnve Soar stamped 
** GLENN’s,” which always bears the name of “*C, N, 
CritTTENTON, Proprietor,” on the packet. 

—[Com.} Yourstruly, C.T.Z. Duranp. 


‘*GROWING YOUNG AGAIN.” 

A gentleman, the cashier of a Western bank, who 
had used Compound Oxygen for a little over a month, 
says in a letter: ‘‘I gained eight pounds while I was 

ing it, and almost began to think that I was grow- 
in. As I had no distinct ailment, but 

y a general sense of good-for-nothi accompanied 
by extreme nervousness and an i ity to aleep tong at 
a time, my case is not so striking as many others which 
I have read of in your — et; but there must be 
multitudes in my condition who would use your prep- 
aration gladly if they knew of it.” Our Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen, which is sent free, contains a large 
amount of information in regard to this new treatment. 
Address Srarkery & Pa.en, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
Street, Phila.—{Com.] 


ing young 


Waat makes your hair so beautiful? Mrs. S. A. 
——— Hair Restorer. Every Druggist sells 


Tur only absolute cure for Catarrh and Eye Diseases 
is Eyeoline. 0c. bottle, by druggists.—[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
Can be eaten by without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. | 

Royaut Baxine Powper Co., New York. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Splendidly Illustrated. 
CARTOONS AND SKETCHES 


BY 


WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 
The Political Situation Folly Discussed. 


July Ist to November 20th, 
(Nos. 1226 to 1247, inclusive), 


22 WEEKS FOR $1 50. 
Postage Prepaid. 


Address | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, ‘ 
Franklin Square, New York: 


Product of a speciai 

EPPS’S Choca id 
ev 

its over - richn ss 


ess a 
substantiality. 
less, and, when made, of 
the consistence of cof- 
fee. An afternoon Choc. 


The THOMPSON Patent 
” 


Saratoga“WAV 

took Ist Premium 

Exposition) 
who at 


Copyright, 1879, Mrs. C. Thompson 


Pp arm Ww 

ene to wear three 
other wave made 
ae, Out of over 6,000sold NOT ONE returned 
C-O.D. with $ To be 
e H 

10T State St., Chicago. Illust’d Catalogue free. 


INVESTMENT BONDS, 


FIRST 


TOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Fort Madison & Northwestern Railway Co, 


DATED APRIL 1, 1880, AND DUE IN 1905. 
Bonds of $500 and $1,000 each. 
Principal and Interest Payable in Gold 
in New York. 

UNION TRUST CO., N. Y., TRUSTEE. 

Length of road, 100 miles; whole issue of bonds, 
$700,000, being $7,000 per mile. 

Location of Road—from City of Fort Madison, Iowa, 
on Mississippi River, to City of Oscaloosa, Iowa. 

Interest payable April 1st and October 1st. 

For sale at 95 and accrued interest, with 
a bonus of 20 per cent. on the par value of 
each Bond in full paid stock of the Company. 

Applications for Bonds, or for further information, 
Prospectus, &c., should be made to 


JAMES M. DRAKE & CO., Bankers, 
Drexel Building, 29 Wall St., N. Y. 


oon nal 


BALTIMO 
PLACE 
To warm upper and lower rooms. 
The handsomest, most economical 
Coal Stoves in the world. : 
B.C. BIBB & SON 
Foundry Office and Salesrooms 
39 and 41 Light Street, 
Bal d. 


State 
Send for Circulars 


— 
a 
é 


A Popular Treatise on the Disease known as 


“Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “Autumnal 
Catarrh,” inclyding Accounts of Several Hun- 
dred Cases. By Grorce M. Bearp, A.M., M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


The volume abounds with statistics on different 
branches of the subject, reports of typical cases and 
their treatment, and lists of remedies that have been 
tried with more or less success on actual sufferers. 
In handling the subject, Dr. Beard exhibits no less 
personal tact than professional knowledge, and his 
book, unlike many popular medical treatises, has no 
tendency to aggravate the symptoms of the disease b 
exciting the fears of the patient.—N. Y. Tribune. — 

Dr. Beard has treated the subject with great thor- 
oughness, and gives the results of his investigations 
in a form which will be found usefal to those who 
may have suffered from the fever, as well as to those 
who may have to deal with it professionally.—Boston 
Advertiser. 


Fortunately for unprofessional readers, Dr. Beard 
has the faculty of writing so as to be easily under- 
stood. It cannot be denied that the author has done 
great service to suffering humanity by his investiga- 
tions.—Christian Union, N. Y. 

Dr. Beard’s methods of investigation have been the 
best, perhaps, that could be adopted in the circum- 
stances. The work will be very interesting not only 
to physicians, but to the hundreds of persons who 
suffer annually from the annoying disease of which it 
treats.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gw Harrer & Broruers will send thie work by mail, 


postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt af $2 00. 


ROKER’S BITTERS,” THE BEST 


ualled for 


The Most Popalar in Use. 
| ESTERBROOK 
Steel Pen Co., 


26 John Street, New York. 


NOVEL, BEAUTIFUL, PRACTICAL. 


Walter's New Method of Carpeting Fine Stairways. ‘ 
F. WALTE 


Send for Circular,to T. Patentee, 
1227 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PORTABI Livy? combined with great 
power in FIELD RINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and general out door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; will show objects distinctly from 
two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest tranepa- 
rent power to strengthen and improve the sight 
gen nclosing SEM OP- 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Chester, Pa. 


; neerin: emis and English. 
Degrees conferrel: Col. THEO. HYA ent. 


First Prize Medal, 
Manufacturer 

C. WEIS Goods. 

Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 


cular to 399 Broadway. Factories, 
Vienna and 69 Walker Street, N. Y. 


“BARLOWS 
INDIGO BLUE. WILTBERGER, Prop 


rop., 
983 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


Colors hair a beautiful brown or black, leaving 
it soft and glossy.. Applied in five minutes. One 
preparation—no lead, sulphur, or sediment. 
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USHFUL BOOKS 
AMERICAN 


Republican or Democrat? 
A Retrospect, with its Lesson for the Citizen 
of 1880. $2mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


Life of James A. Garfield, 

? Republican Candidate for President of the 
United States. By Epmunp Kirke. Illustra- 
ted. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Amer- 
icans. 


Politics for Young Americans. By CHARLES 
Norpuorr. 16mo, Half Leather, 75 cents. 


Fish’s Parliamentary Law. 
American Manual of Parliamentary Law; or, 
The Common Law of Deliberative Assemblies. 
Systematically Arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By GrorGe 
T. Fish. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Leather 
Tucks, $1 00. | 


Eaton’s Civil Service in Great 
Britain. 
Civil Service in Great Britain. A History of 
Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics: _By Dorman B. Eaton. 
With an Introduction by 
Curtis. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Richardson’s National Banks. 


The National Banks. By H. W. Ricnarpson. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Newcomb’s A B CO of Finance, 


The ABC of Finance; or, the Money and 
Labor Questions Familiarly Explained to Com- 
mon People, in Short and Easy Lessons. By 
Newcoms, LL.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Atkinson’s Labor and Capital. 


Labor and Capital Allies—Not Enemies. By 
EpwarpD ATKINSON, 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
Cloth, 35 cents. 


Stickney’s A True Republic, 


A True Republic. By Apert SrIcKNEY. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. : 


Story on the Constitution of the 
United States. 


A Familiar Exposition of the Constitution of 
the United States. Designed for the Use of 
School Libraries and General Readers. With 
an Appendix containing important Public Doc- 
uments illustrative of the Constitution. By 
Joseru Story. 12mo, Cloth, $1 05. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ke Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


TIMES A DAY, 

CUR GHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 

KIDNEYS, STONE IN’ BLADD CA- 

TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
ICK-DUST DEPOSIT,CH HOODWEAKNESS. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 

ii For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
ORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


Lovely Rosebud Chromo Cards, or 20 all Floral Motto 
Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


oo he STANLEY’S fascinating narrative of his 
aeeee ons Through the Dark Continent, 
~s ms the River Congo from ita source to its mouth. 
fee y illustrated from Sketches and Photographs, 
o- ng the scenery and people along his route. An- 

r new edition is now ready. Apply to or address 
rm HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


Hancock 
25 name printed: 


sh or Garfield & Arthur Cards 
Oc. Hill & Co., Lebanon, N. H- 


Baad a’ 


if 


i 


is 
* 


ARLY the whole front is a wheel with perches, The 
bird hopping e 


JOHN C. JEWETT & SONS, Buffalo, N. Y. 
740,000 Packages of Wickelman’s 
SNOWFLAKE CORN 


Have been sold in the last year. A new and delightful 
food for all. No cooking necessary. Children cry for 
it, and in the hot weather there is nothing that can 
compare with Snowflake Corn. Tryit. 10c. a package. 
For sale by all grocers. Manufactured by 
SNOWFLAKE CORN WORKS, 
36 and 38 River St., Chicago, Ill. 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSES 


representing the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 
& Amber. Thelightest, handsomest, & strongest 


and Jewellers. Made 


known. Sold by 
O. M, CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


by SPENCER 


Pleasant: Bits of Fiction.’’ 


SUMMER READING. 


DAISY MILLER. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents. 


THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND 
A BUNDLE OF LETTERS, 32mo, Paper, 
25 cents. 


By Henry James, Jr. 


*** Mr. James’s success is marvellous. * * * He is 
one of the few good novelists of America.—Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, | 


BLUSH ROSES. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Anything more natural and picturesque has not 
been written for a long time.—N. Y. Express. 


By Ciara Morse. 8vo, 


A SUSSEX IDYL. By Crementina BLack. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


No more charming little story has appeared for many 
a day than “A Sussex Idyl."—Christian Union, N. Y. 


OLD SLIP WAREHOUSE. By Mary A. 
Denison. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 
Filled with striking situations. * * * It is also spiced 
with entertaining dialogue.—Albany Press. 


LIKE UNTO LIKE. By SHerwoop Bon- 
NER. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


It is the American story of the day par excellence.— 
Boston Transcript. 


GOLDEN-ROD. An Idyl of Mount Desert. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


Cool and b . The very air of Bar Harbor seems 
to blow through its pages.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


A FOREIGN MARRIAGE; or, Buying a Ti- 
tle. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

The interest is maintained to the very last.—Spring- 
field Republican, 
THE VIRGINIA BOHEMIANS. By Joun 

EsteNn Cooke. Paper, 75 cents. 


A most delightful story. * * * A highly enjoyable 
novel and a literary work of merit.—Boston Post. 


ESTHER PENNEFATHER. By Atice PER- 
RY. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures that in- 
terest and fascinate.— Boston Transcript. 


CAPTAIN NELSON. A Romance of Colonial 
Days. By Samurt ApaMs Drake. 
Paper, 75 cents. 

Has a delightful flavor of olden times, * * * The 


whole story holds the interest from the first page to 


THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. A Story for 
Young Old Folks and Old Young Folks. By 
WitiiaM M. Baker. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A brisk, lively story of adventure, well told and 
readable.—Boston Traveller. 


COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONATRE. 
A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


thern life since the war are ad- 


Its 
mirably well done.—Loutsvil 


| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


a Harrre & Brorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”—See ‘“* Medical 

] ” ** Lancet,” British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


“Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all 
and Chemists. Sole —— for the United States 
wholesale quly), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

e, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. «. 4 00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper’s MAGAzINne..... 
Harpre’s WEEKLY....... One Year....... ---$10 00 
Harrer’s BazarR......... 
Harper’s MAGAZINE..... 
HARPER'S WEEKLY } One Year........... 7 00 


Harrer’s MaGazine..... 
Haxrper’s Bazak......... } One Year 


Harper's WEEKLY....... 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Young People with the first Number four November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRankKLin Square, New Yorx. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Maeazinz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $8 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $6 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Volumes of the Wrexty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 
~ ‘Phere are 60 volumes of the Macaztnz, 23 volumes 
ofthe Wzex.y,and 12 volumes of the Bazak now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
PER’s WEFKLY and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrrxty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50a line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Propte, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


IMPORTANT TO AGENTS. 
THE LIFE OF 


GEN. JAS. A. GARFIELD, 


By his personal friend, MAJOR BUNDY, Editor N. 
Mail, is the only edition to which Gen. Garfield 
has given personal attention or facts. Beautifully il- 
lustrated, printed, and bound. Full length steel por- 
trait by Hall, from a picture taken expressly for this 
work. Active Agents Wanted. Liberal terms. 
Send $1 00 at once for complete outfit. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO.,111 & 113 William St.,New York. 


ign Goods 


by ° 

i1@.100. Either candidates. 
wPortrall 2x16, 10 cents each; 4 

25 cents. 

RIDEOUT & CO. 


AGENTS WANTED (to sell the LIFE of 
GEN.JAS.A.GARFIELD 
By his comrade in arms, Gen, J, S. BRISBIN. 


Complete authentic, iced. ¥ ully 
ively the best and chea book. None er 
at once for outfit. We give the 


te Act and can coin mon 


AGENTS WANTED 


For **Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 
By Wii11am M. Tromson, D.D., 45 years a missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illustrations and Maps, 


This work embodies all the important results of re- 
cent explorations.—Christian at Work. 
No work of its kind is comparable to Dr. Thomson’s 
volume.—Commercial Advertiser, 
A complete panorama of the sacred region as it is 
found to-day. * ** Nothing Known to modern art is 
Eppisco- 


left unused in the manufacture of this book.— 
pal Recorder. 


Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


A MONTH. Agents wanted. 75 best 
selling articles in the world. One sam- 
ple free. J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 

Institute, Freehold, New Jersey. Youn 

Men and Boys thoroughly prepared for the best Col- 
leges and for Business. Rev. A. G.CaamBrrs, Principal. 


with name, 10c., 


9 Gold and Silver Chromo 


postpaid. G.L REED & CO., Naseau, N. Y. 


Franklin Square, New York. 


| 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR, 
By Surivon Amos, M.A., -Barrister-at-Law; late 
Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, 
London. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. . 

If. 

THOMAS MOORE, THE POET. His Life and 
Works. By Anprew James SymineTon, F.R.S.N.A. 
16mo, Cloth, 75 cents on 


REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRAT? A Retrospect, 
with its Lesson for the Citizen of 1880, 32mo, Pa- 
per, 15 cents; Cloth, 30 cents. 

IV. 

JUDGE AND JURY. A Popniar Explanation of - 
Leading Topics in the Law of the Land. By Brn- 
JAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. — 

v. | 

LIFE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD, Republican Can- 
didate for President of the United States. By Ep- 
mUND Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

Vi. 

SAMUEL LOVER. A Biographical Sketch. With 
Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. 
By AnpREW James SYMINGTON, 16mo, Cloth, 75 cts. 

VIL. 

THE NATIONAL BANKS. By H. W. Ricuarpson. 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
VIL. 

LIFE SKETCHES OF MACAULAY. By Cuarues 
Avams, D.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 

1X. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW: or, the Common Law of Deliberative Assem- 
blies. ter geet arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Nowgg: By Grorer T. 
Fisu. i6mo, Cloth, 50 ceuta, 

: 

THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in its Liter- 
ature: with Special Reference to certain Recendite, 
Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a Biblio- 

raphical Appendix. By Henry Martyn Dexrer. 
ge Svo, 1 pages, Cloth, $6 00. 
XI. 

THE QUEEN. A Biographical Sketch of Queen 
Victoria. By Mrs. Otirnant. With 44 Illustrations. 
4to, Paper, 25 cents, on 

A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. A His- 
bg of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. 
J. P. Manarry, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Social Life in Greece.” 2 vols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $4 00. — 


DR. BUSHNELL’S LIFE. Life and Letters of Horace 
Bushnell, With Two Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
XIV. 

BUSINESS LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME. By C.G. 

HERBERMANN. 32mo0, Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cents, 


XVu 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
’“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp 
With Notes; by Dean Miiman, M. Guizor, 
and Dr. Wititram Smitu. From New Electrotype 
Plates, 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 
Uncat Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- | 
cently published.) xvi 


_ PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. Chap- 


ters from the Physical History of the Earth. By Ar- 

Tuck Nioo.s, F.G.S., F.R.G. 12mo, Cloth, $i 25. 
XVII. 

DR. MUHLENBERG'S LIFE. Life and Work of 
Dr. Muhlenberg. By Anne Ayres. With Two Por- 
traits on Steel. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 
Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. Br 
H. Cray Editor of the “Sunday-School 
Times.” With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


PUBLISHED BY « 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


George Bailey. By Otrver O_pspoy. $1 00. 


My College Days. By Rosgert Tomxs. $1 00. 
Cross Purposes. By Crcrita Finptay, 10 cents. 


Cod and All Along Shore: Stories. By Cuar.zs 
ORDHOFF. 15 cents. 


Hypatia. By Cuarues Kinasuev. 15 cents. 
David Armstrong; or, Before the Dawn. 10 cents. 


Mary Anerley. By R. D. Buackmorg, $1 00. 4to, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. , 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Motrsworrm. 15 cents. 
The Duke’s Children. By ANTHONY TRoiiope. 20 cts. 
Poet and Peer. By HAMILTON Aip&. 15 cents. 

The Pennant Family. By, 15 cents. 
Mrs. Austin. By Mazoaner Ve.zy. 2 cents. 
Reata: What's in a Name. | By E. D.Gerarp. 15 cts. 


Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Buackmore. 15 cents. 


The Virginia Bohemians. By Joun Esten Cooxr. 
75 cents. . 


Fellow-Townsmen. By Taomas Harpy. 20 cents. 
From Generation to Generation. By Lady Augusta 


15 cents. 


Prince Hugo. By Marta M. Grant. 15 cents. 
A Foreign Marriage; or, Buying a Title. 75 cents. 


sz” Harrer & Brotruers will send any of the above 


twoorks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 
ew Harrre’s CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of 


Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices 


reduced 
33 per cent. National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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